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Notice of Appeal from the Primary Examiner to the Board of 

Patent Appeals and Interferences 
* * * * ★ 

Dear Sir: 

Applicant hereby reinstates the previously filed 
appeal to the Board of Patent Appeals and Interferences 
from the decision of the Primary Examiner, mailed January 
21, 2005, finally rejecting claims 1-23. 

Applicant respectfully submits that no fee is 
necessary since Applicant previously paid for the Notice of 
Appeal filed December 9, 2003. 



* * ★ ★ ★ 



Respectfully submitted, 
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Christopher B. Kilner, Esq. 
Registration No. 45,381 
Roberts Abokhair & Mardula, LLC 
11800 Sunrise Valley Drive, 
Suite 1000 

Reston, VA 20191-5302 
(703) 391-2900 
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Mail Stop Appeal Brief - Patents 
Commissioner for Patents 
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Alexandria, VA 22313-1450 



Dear Sir: 

In accordance with the provisions of 37 C.F.R. § 
41.37, Appellant submits the following: 

I. REAL PARTY IN INTEREST 

Based on information supplied by Appellants, and to 
the best of Appellants' legal representatives' knowledge, 
the real party in interest is Parabon Computation, Inc. 
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II . RELATED APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES 

Appellants, as well as Appellants' assigns and legal 
representatives are unaware of any appeals or interferences 
which will be directly affected by, or which will directly 
affect, or have a bearing on the Board's decision in the 
pending appeal. 

III. STATUS OF CLAIMS 

Claims 1-23 are currently pending. No claims have 
been allowed. No claims have been canceled. Claims 1-23 
are appealed. Claims 1-23, as amended with the original 
Appeal Brief of March 9, 2004, are set forth in the 
Appendix . 

IV. STATUS OF AMENDMENTS 

An amendment was filed with the original Appeal Brief 
of March 9, 2004 to eliminate the alleged indef initeness of 
the abbreviations CPU, ID, and BLAST from the claims so as 
to place the claims in better condition for appeal. The 
only other amendments in the application, filed November 
22, 2002 and July 14, 2003 to amend the specification, were 
entered. 

V. SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

Appellants' disclosed and claimed invention is 
directed to a method and system of comparing a query and a 
subject database using a distributed computing platform. 
The databases are divided into data elements having a size 
within a specified range. All data elements and task 
definitions are sent to a master CPU of a master-slave 
distributed computing platform, wherein task definitions 
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comprise at least one comparison parameter, at least one 
executable comparison element, and a query and a subject 
data element ID/descriptor. Data elements are sent 
alternately from query and subject data elements. A task 
definition is sent for each task from the master CPU to one 
of a plurality of slave CPUs when all parts of a task 
definition and data elements referenced by the task 
definition are available at the master CPU. Data elements 
are then sent to the slave CPUs for performance of the 
tasks. Task results for each task are returned to a CPU. 

In one of its broadest embodiments, the claimed 
invention is drawn to (claim 1) a method of comparing a 
query dataset N with a subject dataset M, comprising: 
dividing said query dataset N into n N data elements having a 
size within a specified range and dividing said subject 
dataset M into n M data elements having a size within said 
specified range (see figs. IB, 3, and box 620 of figure 6; 
paras. [68] and [87] of the specification); determining a 
number of tasks for an entire comparison of datasets N and 
M as n N x n M (see box 628 of fig. 6; paras. [69] and [90] of 
the specification) ; sending all data elements and task 
definitions to a master CPU of a master-slave distributed 
computing platform, wherein task definitions comprise at 
least one comparison parameter, at least one executable 
element capable of performing comparisons, a query data 
element ID/descriptor, and a subject data element 
ID/descriptor, and wherein data elements are sent 
alternately from query and subject data elements (see 
computer topology of fig. 5 and boxes 630-640 of fig. 6; 
paras. [70] and [90] -[92] of the specification); sending a 
task definition for each task from the master CPU to one of 
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a plurality of slave CPUs when all parts of a task 
definition and data elements referenced by said task 
definition are available at said master CPU and sending 
data elements referenced by said task definition to said 
slave CPU (see box 650 of fig. 6; paras. [71] and [92] of 
the specification) ; performing each task on a slave CPU 
(see box 650 of fig. 6; paras. [71] and [92] of the 
specification) ; and returning task results for each task to 
said master CPU (see box 730 of fig. 7; paras. [72] and 
[96] of the specification) . 

In another of its broadest embodiments, the invention 
is drawn to a system (Claim 13) for comparing a query 
dataset N with a subject dataset M, comprising: a master 
CPU of a master-slave distributed computing platform; a 
plurality of slave CPUs capable of communication with said 
master CPU; and a client CPU (see fig. 5 and para. [63] of 
the specification) with instructions for: dividing said 
query dataset N into n N data elements having a size within a 
specified range and dividing said subject dataset M into n M 
data elements having a size within said specified range 
(see figs. IB, 3, and box 620 of figure 6; paras. [68] and 
[87] of the specification); determining a number of tasks 
for an entire comparison of datasets N and M as n N x n H (see 
box 628 of fig. 6; paras. [69] and [90] of the 
specification) ; sending all data elements and task 
definitions to said master CPU of a master-slave 
distributed computing platform, wherein task definitions 
comprise at least one comparison parameter, at least one 
executable element capable of performing comparisons, a 
query data element ID/descriptor, and a subject data 
element ID/descriptor, and wherein data elements are sent 
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alternately from query and subject data elements (see 
computer topology of fig. 5 and boxes 630-640 of fig. 6; 
paras. [70] and [90] -[92] of the specification); said 
master CPU comprising instructions for: sending a task 
definition for each task to one of said plurality of slave 
CPUs when all parts of a task definition and data elements 
referenced by said task definition are available at said 
master CPU; and sending data elements referenced by said 
task definition to said slave CPU (see box 650 of fig. 6; 
paras. [71] and [92] of the specification); and said slave 
CPUs including instructions for: performing each task (see 
box 650 of fig. 6; paras. [71] and [92] of the 
specification) ; and returning task results for each task to 
said master CPU (see box 730 of fig. 7; paras. [72] and 
[93] -[95] of the specification). 

The method of claim 1 and the system of claim 13 can 
be further limited by steps and means: i) for randomizing 
sequence order of each dataset if either dataset contains 
related sequences in a contiguous arrangement (claims 2 and 

14, box 600 of fig. 6, and paras. [66] and [87] of the 
specification) ; ii) for formatting said datasets so as to 
use exactly the same ambiguity substitutions (claims 3 and 

15, box 610 of fig. 6, and paras. [67] and [87] of the 
specification) ; iii) wherein dividing said datasets into 
data elements further comprises: stripping all metadata 
from data; packing said data into an efficient structure; 
creating an index for said data and packing said index and 
said data in an uncompressed data structure; and 
compressing said uncompressed data structure into a data 
element using a redundancy reduction data compression 
method (claims 4 and 16, boxes 621-626 of fig. 6, and 
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paragraph [68] of the specification); iv) for sending 
remaining data elements from a more numerous of said 
datasets to said master CPU followed by all task 
definitions for otherwise complete tasks if there are fewer 
data elements from one dataset (claims 5 and 17, para. 
[70]); and v) wherein said datasets are selected from the 
group consisting of genomic and proteomic databases (claims 
12 and 23, fig. 2C, paras. [9] and [62] in the 
specification) . 

The broad method and system claims can also be further 
limited, wherein performing a task on said slave CPU 
further comprises: uncompressing and unpacking data from 
said query and subject data elements; looping through query 
sequences from said query data element to perform setup, 
preprocessing and table generation for each row of 
comparisons; looping through subject sequences from said 
subject data element and, for each pair of query and 
subject sequences, performing a comparison using said 
executable element and finding results based on said at 
least one comparison parameter; and storing minimal 
information that will allow reconstruction of said result 
(claims 6 and 18, fig. 7, para. [72] of the specification), 
and in which storing said minimal information can 
optionally comprise: storing index information for said 
query and said subject sequence; storing bounds information 
for start and stop of said query and subject sub sequences; 
storing data that quantify fulfillment of significance 
criteria for a significant match; and storing an 
efficiently encoded representation of alignment between 
said bounds corresponding to a high-scoring segment pair 
(claims 7 and 19, figs. 4A and 4B, paras. [72], [85, and 
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[86] of the specification), or it can further comprise 
storing a seed point and sum-set membership for each 
alignment for BLAST (claim 8, para. [72]), or it can 
further comprise storing task results in a task result 
file, said file including query and subject sequence data 
and metadata corresponding to the task that the results 
came from, metadata for the subject sequence, the partial 
subject sequence data corresponding to the subject bounds 
of the significant alignment result, and any other results 
data for each result in the task results (claims 9 and 20, 
para. [74] ) . 

The method and system of claims 9 and 20 can further 
comprise generating a BLAST report for each query data 
element (claims 10 and 21, box 690 of fig. 6, paras. [74] 
and [99] of the specification), which can further comprise 
concatenating results from all BLAST reports to produce a 
text file identical to a blastall run of said query and 
subject datasets (claims 11 and 21, box 690 of fig. 6, 
paras. [74] and [99] of the specification. 

VI. ISSUES 

The issues on Appeal are: 
Grounds 1 - Are claims 4 and 16 indefinite under the second 
paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 112 due to the use of the term 
"efficient structure" in the claims? 

Grounds 2 - Are claims 7 and 19 indefinite under the second 
paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 112 due to the use of the term 
"efficiently encoded representation of alignment" in the 
claims? 

Grounds 3 - Is claim 8 indefinite under the second 
paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 112 due to the use of the term 
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"seed point and sum-set membership" in the claims? 
Grounds 4 - Are claims 1 and 13, and all the remaining 
claims dependent thereon, indefinite under the second 
paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 112 due to the term "said task 
definition" lacking a proper antecedent basis in the 
claims? 

Grounds 5 - Are claims 1, 4, 6-13, and 18-23 unpatentable 
over the publication to Smith et al. (1996) in view of the 
publication to Altschul et al. (1990) and U.S. Patent No. 
5,862,325 to Reed et al. as being obvious? 

VII. ARGUMENTS 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC §112 
Grounds 1, 2, 3, and 4 are related to rejections under 
35 USC §112. As previously submitted and cited in M.P.E.P. 
§2173.01, Appellants submit that a fundamental principle 
contained in the second paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 112 is 
that Appellants are their own lexicographers. Appellants 
can define in the claims what they regard as their 
invention essentially in whatever terms they choose so long 
as the terms are not used in ways that are contrary to 
accepted meanings in the art. Appellants may use functional 
language, alternative expressions, negative limitations, or 
any style of expression or format of claim which makes 
clear the boundaries of the subject matter for which 
protection is sought. As noted by the court in In re 
Swinehart, 439 F.2d 210, 160 USPQ 226 (CCPA 1971), a claim 
may not be rejected solely because of the type of language 
used to define the subject matter for which patent 
protection is sought. 
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Appellants again submit that the proper focus during 
examination of claims for compliance with the requirement 
for definiteness of 35 U.S.C. §112, second paragraph as 
defined in M.P.E.P. §2173.02 is whether the claim meets the 
threshold requirements of clarity and precision, not 
whether more suitable language or modes of expression are 
available. When the Examiner is satisfied that patentable 
subject matter is disclosed, and it is apparent to the 
examiner that the claims are directed to such patentable 
subject matter, he or she should allow claims which define 
the patentable subject matter with a reasonable degree of 
particularity and distinctness. Some latitude in the manner 
of expression and the aptness of terms should be permitted 
even though the claim language is not as precise as the 
examiner might desire. Examiners are encouraged to suggest 
claim language to appellants to improve the clarity or 
precision of the language used, but should not reject 
claims or insist on their own preferences if other modes of 
expression selected by appellants satisfy the statutory 
requirement. 

The essential inquiry pertaining to this requirement 
is whether the claims set out and circumscribe a particular 
subject matter with a reasonable degree of clarity and 
particularity. Definiteness of claim language must be 
analyzed, not in a vacuum, but in light of: 

(A) The content of the particular application 
disclosure; 

(B) The teachings of the prior art; and 

(C) The claim interpretation that would be given by 
one possessing the ordinary level of skill in the pertinent 
art at the time the invention was made. 
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Grounds 1 

In the Final Rejection, claims 4 and 16 were rejected 
as indefinite under the second paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 112 
due to the use of the term "efficient structure" in the 
claims. Claims 4 and 16 recite the claim limitation of 
"packing said data into an efficient structure." The Office 
Action has objected to the term "efficient structure" in 
this limitation as being allegedly vague and indefinite. To 
support this position, the Office Action cites to the 
Merriam-Webster dictionary definition of "efficient" as 
"productive of desired effects" to conclude that "one of 
skill in the art would question what characteristics must 
be present for the structure to contain these desired 
effects." 

As previously presented by Appellants, the present 
specification lists examples of an "efficient structure" in 
the field of bioinf ormatics (Appellants have previously 
directed attention to paragraph 68, wherein the term is 
defined: "efficient structure, e.g. 2 bits per nucleotide 
with appropriate encoding, 5 bits per amino acid residue 
with appropriate encoding, etc."). The term does not need 
an explicit definition since its meaning is readily 
understood by one of skill in the art. As a term of art in 
bioinf ormatics, the Office Action's citation to Merriam- 
Webster is inappropriate. Indeed, in the background portion 
of the present specification, Appellants discuss the well 
known use of NCBI BLAST'S formatdb program to pack sequence 
data into one of the natural and commonly used efficient 
structures (2-bits per nucleotide) , disclosed at paragraph 
19: 

"The NCBI BLAST suite of programs includes a 
program called formatdb that converts a text- 
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based sequence database into a specialized 
format. The blastall program requires such a 
formatted database for the subject database when 
it performs a search. The "blastn" algorithm 
implemented in blastall, for instance, requires a 
formatted nucleotide database for the subject 
database. In order to reduce the size of the 
database, and as an optimization for speedier 
comparison of nucleotide sequence data, formatdb 
converts each ASCII character representing a 
single nucleotide (e.g. 'A', 'C\ 'G', 'T f , f U ! , 
'a', f c', etc.) into a two bit value representing 
one of the four standard nucleotides, A, C, G or 
T(U). These are then packed four at a time into 
8-bit bytes in a packed database file." 

Likewise, the cited art of record to Matsumoto et al. 
discussing "Biological Sequence Compression Algorthms" 
states at the bottom of page 43 that "[s]ince DNA sequences, 
contain four symbols, 'a,' *t,' *g, ' and A c, ' if these were 
totally random, the most efficient way to represent them 
would be using two bits for each symbol." (Emphasis added) 

As noted by the Matsumoto et al. paper, compression 
schemes exist that take advantage of the non-random nature 
of DNA to provide further compression. However, by 
providing examples in the specification to the use of the 
minimum number of bits needed to express the possibilities, 
Appellants submit they have provided one of skill in the 
art with the minimum characteristics required of an 
"efficient structure," thus circumscribing the claimed 
metes and bounds, albeit in a broad and flexible manner. In 
accordance with M.P.E.P. § 2173.04, breadth of a claim is 
not to be equated with indef initeness . In re Miller, 441 
F.2d 689, 169 USPQ 597 (CCPA 1971). If the scope of the 
subject matter embraced by the claims is clear, and if 
appellants have not otherwise indicated that they intend 
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the invention to be of a scope different from that defined 
in the claims, then the claims comply with 35 U.S.C. 112, 
second paragraph. 

And finally, Altschul et al. do in fact suggest that 
those of skill in the art understand efficient packing 
since Altschul et al. disclose that it "is advantageous to 
compress the database by packing 4 nucleotides into a 
single byte" (p. 405, col. 1), which, because a byte 
consists of 8 bits, is the same as 2-bits per nucleotide. 

In view of the subjective documentary evidence, 
Appellants submit that the term "efficient structure" as 
used within the claim term "packing said data into an 
efficient structure" is definite to one of skill in the art 
and that claims 4 and 16 comply with the second paragraph 
of 35 USC 112. 

Grounds 2 

Claims 7 and 19 were rejected as indefinite under the 
second paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 112 due to the use of the 
word "efficiently" in the term "efficiently encoded 
representation of alignment." 

With respect to the term "efficiently encoded 
representation of alignment," Appellants submit that the 
term has been taken out of its full context and that one of 
ordinary skill in the art of bioinf ormatics would clearly 
understand the meaning of the entire term, "an efficiently 
encoded representation of alignment between said bounds 
corresponding to a high-scoring segment pair." As discussed 
above with respect to Grounds 1, efficient encoding entails 
use of the minimum number of bits needed to represent the 
data and, as previously submitted to the Examiner, BLAST 
uses a specific data format to represent alignment pairs, 
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such that the term is reasonably clear to one of ordinary 
skill in the art. 

Indeed, as with claims 4 and 16 discussed in Grounds 1 
above, the Office Action alleges that Appellants "have not 
shown where in the specification [using the minimum number 
of bits needed to represent the data] is explained or 
sufficiently proven (via documentation) that this 
definition of the phrase is well known in the art." 

In response, the Appellants again submit that the well 

known formatdb program which was disclosed as follows in 

the specification : 

"to reduce the size of the database, and as an 
optimization for speedier comparison of 
nucleotide sequence data, formatdb converts each 
ASCII character representing a single nucleotide 
(e.g. 'A 1 , 'C, 'G f , 'T ? , 'U\ 'a 1 , 'c', etc.) 
into a two bit value representing one of the four 
standard nucleotides, A, C, G or T(U)," 

as discussed in paragraph 19 uses efficient encoding. 
Furthermore, the disclosure of Matsumoto et al. states 
that : 

"[s]ince DNA sequences contain four symbols, *a, ' 
^t,' ^g,' and y c,' if these were totally random, 
the most efficient way to represent them would be 
using two bits for each symbol" 

and thus sufficiently demonstrates that one of skill in the 
art understands what is meant by "efficiently encoded" 
sequence data. 

Furthermore, additional evidence that the concept of 
efficient encoding is well understood in the art of 
bioinf ormatics was previously submitted to the Patent 
Office. Varre et al. is a 1999 article published in 
Bioinf ormatics and, with respect to encoding scripts for 
sequence comparison, discloses: 
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"To be comparable, descriptions have to be 
written in the same language. We use binary 
language because efficient encoding procedures 
are known. As DNA is made up from 4 (=2 2 ) possible 
bases, each of them might be encoded over 2 (the 
exponent) bits. A n-bases long sequence is thus 
encoded over 2n bits." (Emphasis added) 

In view of the subjective documentary evidence, 
Appellants submit that the term "efficiently encoded 
representation of alignment" is definite to one of skill in 
the art and that claims 7 and 19 comply with the second 
paragraph of 35 USC 112. 

Grounds 3 

Claim 8 was rejected as indefinite under the second 
paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 112 due to the use of the term 
"seed point and sum-set membership" in the claim. The 
Office Action further alleges that "seed point and sum set 
membership" is vague and indefinite since "it is unclear 
how the Appellants intend this phrase to be defined." In 
rejecting Appellants arguments, the Office Action alleged 
that Appellants' prior arguments were not supported by 
documentation and the terms were not used by Altschul et 
al . ' s original BLAST paper. 

In response, Appellants agree with the implicit tenets 
of the Office Action that one of ordinary skill in the art 
would be aware of the work of Altschul et al. and would be 
familiar with NCBI's BLAST program. Indeed, as shown in the 
attached Karlin et al. reference, Altschul and Karlin 
discussed the concept of "sum" statistics in 1993 to 
address multiple high-scoring segments pairs (HSPs) in 
molecular sequences that can occur due to gaps in 
"consistently ordered segment pairs in sequence 
alignments." The present invention discloses the use of 
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BLAST 2 (2.0.14), which has sum statistics output enabled 
as a default, as shown in the "Search Strategy" portion of 
the previously submitted BLAST Help Manual , wherein it 
says : 

"By default the programs use x Sum' statistics (Karlin 
and Altschul, 1993) . As such, the statistical 
significance ascribed to a set of HSPs may be higher 
than that ascribed to any individual member of the 
set. Only when the ascribed 

significance satisfies the user-selectable threshold 
(E parameter) will the match be reported to the user." 

Since the sum statistics for an alignment relate to a 
set of HSPs comprised of various members, the identified 
HSPs were referred to by the present inventors and others 
in the field as the "sum set" and membership of an HSP 
therein as "sum set membership." The terms that appear to 
be the most often used in the art are "set of HSPs," as in 
the above quote from the BLAST Help Manual , and "sum 
group," as used in note 6 of the Release History section of 
the BLAST 2.0 Release Notes , also previously sumbitted. 
However, the present application's use of "sum set" is well 
understood in the art to be synonymous with "sum group" and 
"set of HSPs" and therefore is sufficiently definite to one 
of skill in the art. 

Likewise, "seed point" is well understood by those of 
skill in the art. As stated in Karlin et al. in the second 
paragraph under the heading "The Construction And 
Statistical Evaluation Of Gapped Local Alignments," a seed 
is a single aligned pair - "Starting from a single aligned 
pair of residues, called the seed, the dynamic programming 
proceeds..." If the sequences being compared are known, the 
most efficient way to identify the seed is to identify the 
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point at which it occurs in the sequence, that is the seed 
point. 

Indeed, the term "seed point and sum set membership" 
refers to the minimum information required to reconstruct 
(on the client side) multiple gapped alignments, and group 
the ones together which give the smallest resulting summed 
e-value (in accordance with Karlin et al . ) . That is, it 
identifies the location of each alignment (the seed point) 
and the HSPs that go together as "summed" alignments (the 
sum set membership) . In view of this, Appellants submit 
that the term is sufficiently definite to one of skill in 
the art . 

Further, in response to the Office Action's statement 
that the term was not used in the cited BLAST prior art, 
such as the cited 1990 reference to Altschul et al . , 
Appellants point out that the statistical approach of Sum 
statistics was not part of the original BLAST and was first 
introduced by Karlin and Altschul in 1993, as noted above. 
However, the cited prior art to Anderson et al. further 
demonstrates the use of the term "seed" as a term of art to 
refer to the sequence S(0) chosen for comparison (see, 
e.g., pages 350-352). Additional evidence that "seed" is a 
term of art used in this manner was previously submitted in 
the form of the article by Brudno et al . , which on page 2 
states that the sequence comparison algorithm "works by 
chaining together pairs of similar regions, one from each 
of the two input DNA sequences; we call such pairs of 
regions seeds. More precisely, a seed is a pair of words of 
length k with at least n identical base pairs." 

In view of the subjective documentary evidence, 
Appellants submit that the term "seed point and sum set 
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membership" is definite to one of skill in the art and that 
claim 8 complies with the second paragraph of 35 USC 112. 

Grounds 4 

Claims 1 and 13 were rejected as indefinite under the 
second paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 112 due to the term "said 
task definition" lacking a proper antecedent basis in the 
claims . 

Appellants admit that the claim language is not 
necessarily as clear as it could be. When practicing the 
invention, multiple task definitions are sent to multiple 
CPUs, but each task definition has the same properties and 
is sent only when the data elements it references are 
available. Despite variously using "tasks," "task 
definitions" (2X) , "a task definition for each task," and 
"all parts of a task definition" prior to claiming "said 
task definition," Appellants submit that the claim language 
is sufficiently clear to refer to the immediately preceding 
form of the term "all parts of a task definition" as used 
in the term "all parts of a task definition and data 
elements referenced by said task definition." Even though 
the claim language may not be as precise as the examiner 
might desire, the examiner never suggested claim language 
to Appellants to improve the clarity or precision of the 
language used, but instead improperly rejected the claims 
despite the mode of expression selected by Appellants 
satisfying the statutory reguirement, in direct 
contravention of M.P.E.P. § 2173.02. 

Indeed, under M.P.E.P. § 2173.05(e), a claim is 
indefinite when it contains words or phrases whose meaning 
is unclear. The examples in the M.P.E.P. suggest that a 
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lack of clarity could arise where a claim refers to "said 
lever" or "the lever, " where the claim contains no earlier 
recitation or limitation of a lever and where it would be 
unclear as to what element the limitation was making 
reference. Similarly, if two different levers are recited 
earlier in the claim, the recitation of "said lever" in the 
same or subsequent claim would be unclear where it is 
uncertain which of the two levers was intended. No such 
problems exist in the present claims; "a task definition" 
is claimed prior to "said task definition" and repeated use 
of "a task definition" in the phrase "sending a task 
definition for each task from the master CPU to one of a 
plurality of slave CPUs when all parts of a task definition 
and data elements referenced by said task definition are 
available at said master CPU" does not suggest that the 
repeated use of "a task definition" refers to different 
task definitions. 

In view of this, Appellants submit that the scope of 
the claims would be reasonably ascertainable by those 
skilled in the art, and therefore the claims are not 
indefinite. Ex parte Porter, 25 USPQ2d 1144, 1145 (Bd. Pat. 
App. & Inter. 1992) ("controlled stream of fluid" provided 
reasonable antecedent basis for "the controlled fluid") . 

In view of the above-cited reasons, Appellants submit 
that claims 1-23 are definite and respectfully request 
reconsideration and withdrawal of the rejections. 
Appellants further note that claims 2-3, 5, and 14-17 have 
not been rejected in view of the prior art and are thus 
admittedly allowable upon being found definite. 
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Claim Rejections - 35 USC §103 
Grounds 5 

Claims 1, 4, 6-13, and 18-23 were rejected under 35 
U.S.C. 103 are being obvious over the publication to Smith 
et al. (1996) in view of the publication to Altschul et al. 
(1990) and U.S. Patent No. 5,862,325 to Reed et al. 

To establish a prima facie case of obviousness, three 
basic criteria must be met (See M.P.E.P. Section 2143). 
First, there must be some suggestion or motivation, either 
in the references themselves or in the knowledge generally 
available to one of ordinary skill in the art, to modify 
the reference or to combine reference teachings. In re 
Fine, 837 F.2d 1071, 5 USPQ2d 1596 (Fed. Cir. 1988); In re 
Jones, 958 F.2d 347, 21 USPQ2d 1941 (Fed. Cir. 1992). 

Second, there must be a reasonable expectation of 
success. This requirement is primarily concerned with less 
predictable arts, such as the chemical arts. 

Finally, the prior art must teach or suggest each and 
every limitation of the claimed invention, as the invention 
must be considered as a whole. In re Hirao, 535 F.2d 67, 
190 U.S. P. Q. 15 (C.C.P.A. 1976). 

The teaching or suggestion to make the claimed 
combination and the reasonable expectation of success must 
both be found in the prior art, not in Apellant ! s 
disclosure. In re Vaeck, 947 F.2d 488, 20 USPQ2d 1438 (Fed. 
Cir. 1991) . 

No Motivation to Combine 
In the present case, none of these criteria have been 
met in the Office Action. First, there is no suggestion or 
motivation, either in the references themselves or in the 
knowledge generally available to one of ordinary skill in 
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the art, to modify the search launcher interface of Smith 
et ah or combine it with Altschul et al. and Reed et al. 

M.P.E.P. 2141.02 requires that an invention be 
considered as a whole. The present invention, as a whole, 
is drawn to a method or system for comparing a query 
dataset N to a subject dataset M using not only a network, 
but a distributed computing platform. A client computer in 
the claimed system and method divides the query dataset N 
into n N data elements having a size within a specified 
range, divides the subject dataset M into ji m data elements 
having a size within said specified range, and determines a 
number of tasks for an entire comparison of datasets N and 
M as n N x n M . The client computer then sends all data 
elements and task definitions to a master CPU of a master- 
slave distributed computing platform, and the master CPU 
sends a task definition and its associated data elements 
for each task to one of a plurality of slave CPUs of the 
distributed computing platform. The slave CPUs of the 
distributed computing platform perform the tasks 
(inherently in parallel) and return the results to the 
master CPU. 

In contrast, none of Smith et al . , Altschul et al. or 
Reed et al. even mentions distributed computing. In making 
the rejection, the Office Action erroneously looks to 
Merriam-Webster for the definition of "system" instead of 
looking to the broadest reasonable interpretation 
consistent with the specification as required by M.P.E.P. 
2111. Merriam-Webster for the definition of "system" is not 
consistent with the distributed computing platform 
disclosed in the specification. 
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M.P.E.P. 2141.02 further requires that the prior art 
be considered as a whole, including portions that teach 
away from the invention. Smith et al . , as a whole, teaches 
against the present invention in teaching the use of a 
batch system that processes various sequence searches 
serially "one at a time" at a single site (the BCM Search 
Launcher server, see Abstract, lines 14-17 and page 461, 
column 2, discussing batch processing) instead of in 
parallel at multiple slave CPUs, as found in the present 
invention. Smith et al. is merely a client-server system 
for providing a search launcher WWW interface and merely 
provides access to existing WWW services on remote servers. 
No matter how the Office Action twists or mischaracterizes 
Smith et al. (i.e., "Smith et al. describes ... promoting a 
distributed information space by filling out an HTML 
form../'), it is a fact that neither the client nor the BCM 
server include any step or software for splitting up a NxM 
dataset comparison into n N x n M tasks. Likewise, it is a fact 
that client search requests in Smith et al. are processed 
serially and that each search request is sent to a single 
remote site. A fair reading of Smith et al. illustrates 
that the disclosed system is merely a WWW gateway to pre- 
existing search services and that it can perform some pre- 
processing in the form of batch entry and post-processing 
in the form of adding links to results. It does nothing to 
solve the problems existing in the prior art, such as (1) 
that sequence-to-database comparisons (as illustrated in 
fig. 1 of Smith et al. ) require large RAM requirements for 
efficient processing or (2) that typical BLAST queries over 
a network involve sending inefficient ASCII (256-bit) 
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characters (as illustrated by the "cut and paste" sequence 
entry disclosed by Smith et al ■ ) . 

Likewise, Altschul et al . , as a whole, teaches away 
from the present invention by teaching dataset-to-dataset 
comparison on a single machine (i.e., "a shared memory 
version of BLAST. ..loads the compressed DNA file into memory 
once" is the only disclosed technical performance 
enhancement) . Although Altschul et al. discloses the 
comparison of two random sequences n and m, it nowhere 
suggests dividing the problem further, let alone dividing 
it into tasks for different computers to solve, as 
erroneously asserted by the Office Action. 

The Office Action's citation to Reed et al. borders on 
the ridiculous. Reed et al. has nothing to do with 
bioinf ormatics . It has nothing to do with dataset 
comparisons. Indeed, it has nothing to do with solving 
large computational problems with distributed computing 
(but rather deals with information distribution) . Reed et 
al . is drawn to an "automated communications system [that] 
operates to transfer data, metadata and methods from a 
provider computer to a consumer computer through a 
communications network." The disclosed compression in col. 
57 is for word processing documents with PKZIP, not the 
databases of col. 14 as the Office Action implies. Like the 
other references, it teaches away from the present 
invention since, as the cited paper to Matsumoto et al. 
teaches on page 44, "if one applies the standard text 
compression software such as compress or gzip, they cannot 
compress DNA sequences, but only expand the file with more 
than two bits per symbol." The present invention applies 
standard redundancy reduction data compression to an 
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efficiently packed data element to avoid this issue, not 
the raw ASCII data that Smith et al. and Reed et al. seek 
to transmit over networks. 

The stated motivation for the combination in the 
Office Action, i.e., that "it would have been obvious one 
having ordinary skill in the art at the time the invention 
was made to compress data (as stated by Altschul et al. and 
Reed et al.) and looping processes [sic] (as stated by Reed 
et al.) in order to offer enhanced, integrated, easy-to- 
use, and time-saving techniques to a large number of useful 
molecular biology database search and analysis services for 
organizing and improving access to these tools for Genome 
researchers worldwide (Smith et al., page 459, col 1, third 
paragraph to col. 2, first paragraph)" is not only 
incomprehensible, but it further is completely unrelated to 
limitations of the claimed invention. It is clearly an 
improper hindsight reconstruction, not even of the claimed 
invention, but merely for the purpose of combining the 
disparate references that the Examiner found that use 
appropriate words like "BLAST," "server," "network," 
"distributed," "database," and "compression," which 
apparently turned up in the required electronic text 
searches . 

Indeed, the Office Action has completely failed at 
making a prima facie case of obviousness under Graham v. 
Deere since it has failed to identify or evaluate any of 
the differences between the claimed invention and the prior 
art . 

No Reasonable Expectation of Success 
One of ordinary skill in the art could not reasonably 
be expected to find Applicant's claimed invention for 
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comparing large datasets obvious in view of a plurality of 
references that provide no guidance on handling large 
datasets or processing them in parallel over a network. 
Indeed, if the compression teaching suggested by the Office 
Action were implemented (PKZIP compression of ASCII DNA 
data), the network would be saturated (and fail) due to the 
expanded file sizes that would result therefrom. 

All Claim Limitations Not Shown 
Smith et al. teaches the running of sequence-to- 
database searches, but fails to teach or fairly suggest 
numerous claim limitations required by all of the claims, 
including at least the following found in claims 1 and 13: 



• dividing said query dataset N into n N data elements 
having a size within a specified range [at client 
CPU] ; 

• dividing said subject dataset M into n M data elements 
having a size within said specified range [at client 
CPU] ; ; 

• determining a number of tasks for an entire comparison 
of datasets N and M as n N x n M [at client CPU];; 

• sending all data elements and task definitions to a 
master central processing unit (CPU) of a master-slave 
distributed computing platform, 

wherein task definitions comprise at least one 
comparison parameter, at least one executable 
element capable of performing comparisons, a 
query data element identification ( ID) /descriptor , 
and a subject data element ID/descriptor, and 

wherein data elements are sent alternately from 
query and subject data elements; 

• sending a task definition for each task from the 
master CPU to one of a plurality of slave CPUs when 
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all parts of a task definition and data elements 
referenced by said task definition are available at 
said master CPU; 

• sending data elements referenced by said task 
definition to said slave CPU; and 

• performing each task on a slave CPU. 

Selection of a sequence to "clip and paste" into the 
HTML input form of Smith et al. is not a division of a 
query dataset N, but rather a specification of dataset N. 
No datasets in Smith et al. are ever divided, no tasks 
{plural for a single N-M comparison) are determined, and no 
subject dataset elements are ever sent to a Master CPU. 

Altschul et al . fail to disclose any of the 
limitations missing from Smith et al . It merely discloses 
the basic BLAST algorithm for sequence comparison, i.e., 
comparing one sequence with another sequence, or for 
searching a database. Like Smith et al . , Altschul et al. at 
least fail to disclose or suggest dividing sequence 
comparison problems into discrete segments for processing 
on a plurality of CPUs, let alone any specific method of 
doing this task. 

Reed et al. also fail to remedy any of the defects of 
the Smith et al. and Altschul et al. references and is 
completely unrelated to the present invention. 

As a whole, none of the cited prior art teaches or 
fairly suggests dividing the problem of comparing datasets 
M and N into n N x n n comparisons of data elements from N with 
data elements from M as presently claimed. For at least 
these reasons, Appellants submit that the claims are 
allowable over the prior art and request reconsideration 
and allowance of the claims. 
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Reply to the Examiner ' s Response to Arguments 
While the Examiner acknowledges Appellants' arguments, 
the Final Office Action fails to adequately address many of 
them. 

Grounds 1 and Grounds 2 

In response to Appellants' alleged argument "that the 
term ^efficient' has an understood meaning in the art" (the 
actual arguments are that "efficient structure" in the 
context of the claim limitation "packing said data into an 
efficient structure" and "efficient encoding" are terms of 
art that are readily understood by one of ordinary skill in 
the art of bioinf ormatics) and that "the specification 
provides standards, in the form of examples" (the actual 
argument was that the specification included numerous 
examples, such as at paras. [19] and [68]), the Examiner 
only addressed the latter argument with the conclusory 
statement that "examples do not form an explicit definition 
including metes and bounds of this term." However, well 
known claim terms do not need explicit definitions. As 
stated in M.P.E.P. 2163, "The absence of definitions or 
details for well-established terms or procedures should not 
be the basis of a rejection under 35 U.S.C. 112" and 
"Information which is well known in the art need not be 
described in detail in the specification. See, e.g., 
Hybritech, Inc. v. Monoclonal Antibodies, Inc., 802 F.2d 
1367, 1379-80, 231 USPQ 81, 90 (Fed. Cir. 1986)." 

Likewise, the Examiner fails to address the 
Appellants' arguments that the Merriam-Webster definition 
of "efficient" is inappropriate since known terms of art do 
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not need to be so defined. Indeed, the broadest reasonable 
interpretation of the claims must also be consistent with 
the interpretation that those skilled in the art would 
reach. In re Cortright, 165 F.3d 1353, 1359, 49 USPQ2d 
1464, 1468 (Fed. Cir. 1999). 

The Examiner takes the term "most efficient way" in 
Matsumoto et al. out of context to suggest it is a relative 
term. However, the phrase assumes true randomness and a 
binary storage means and was made in context of a further- 
compacting scheme based upon the fact that DNA molecules 
are not truly random. It does illustrate the well- 
established use of "efficient" in the field of 
bioinf ormatics . 

Indeed, the only way that the Examiner can explain 
that the term "efficient" is indefinite (i.e., what 
characteristics must be present to contain the "desired 
effects"?) is to use a definition of the term outside the 
art of bioinf ormatics . The examples in the specification 
demonstrate that Appellant is using the definition of 
"efficient" that is well-known in the art of 
bioinf ormatics . 

Grounds 3 

The Examiner' s response in the Final Office Action 
fails to address the Appellants' explanation for why the 
1990 article by Altschul does not use "seed," "seed point," 
"sum," or "set." While the Examiner alleges that Appellants 
"attempt to define 'seed point and sum-set membership' by 
using various interpretations set forth in various 
articles" and "reference to a phrase in a published article 
does not automatically equate to it being well known in the 
art," Appellants submit that the cited publications are not 
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just any published articles, but are rather official BLAST 
documentation and peer-reviewed publications in scientific 
journals. If this evidence does not qualify as 
documentation for what was known to one of skill in the 
art, it is unclear what documentation beyond a technical 
treatise/dictionary the Examiner would consider sufficient. 

Ground 5 

With respect to the motivation or suggestion to 
combine references, the Examiner states that "Smith et al. 
state the problem of hindering efficient use as well as 
improving and simplifying access and sources which is a 
proper motivation to combine. " Regardless, Smith et al. 
only suggests an improved interface with batch processing 
that teaches against the distributed processing of the 
present invention . 

With regard to the claims not reciting the phrase 
"distributed computing," Appellants note that the claimed 
invention and the prior art must be considered as a whole. 
As a whole, the present claims define a distributed 
computing platform and method, whereas the cited prior art 
does not. 

Likewise, the interpretation of the claimed "master- 
slave distributed computing platform" to be covered by the 
"system" of Smith et al. is clearly inconsistent with the 
specification, in contravention of M.P.E.P. 2111. 

The Examiner's arguments related to "parallel use" not 
being recited in the claims again fails to address the 
claims as a whole, which claim dividing a comparison into 
tasks, sending the tasks to be computed on a plurality of 
CPUs, and returning task results - the very definition of 
parallel computing. 
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In regard to the Examiner's argument that not all 
limitations need to be found in each reference, Appellants 
note that (1) Smith et al. fails to teach or suggest that 
any dataset-to-dataset comparison is performed on more than 
one machine (the portal merely provides access to existing 
services), (2) Altschul et al. teaches dataset-to-dataset 
comparison on a single machine, and (3) Reed et al. has 
nothing to do with dataset comparisons. 

With regard to the teachings of Reed et al . , the 
Examiner misses the point that there is no reason to 
combine Reed et al. with the bioinf ormatics references 
absent impermissible hindsight. Smith et al. teaches basic 
clip-n-paste submissions of queries to run against external 
databases. Ordinary results are returned. There is no 
suggestion of compression and there is no metadata, so 
there is no reason to strip it. Likewise, Altschul et al. 
teaches a basic sequence-to-sequence comparison on a local 
machine. Again, no metadata or compression is needed or 
desirable. The only reason to look to the diverse art of 
Reed et al. is the Appellants' disclosure. 

With regard to Smith et al. on pages 15-16, the quoted 
portions of the Office Action merely repeat the unsupported 
contentions in a long narrative that fails to match claim 
limitations with specific portions of the prior art. For 
example, if the Examiner were to try a proper comparison 
between the claims and the prior art under Graham v. Deere, 
he would immediately see that a client CPU in Smith et al. , 
consisting of a computer with a browser, fails to include 
instructions for dividing datasets N and M, as required. 
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CONCLUSION 



For the above reasons, Appellants respectfully submit 
that the present claims meet the requirements of 35 U.S.C. 
112 and that the Examiner has failed to make out a prima 
facie case of obviousness under 35 U.S.C. 103 with regard 
to claims 1, 4, 6-13, and 18-23 and asks that the obviousness 
rejection be reversed. 



Respectfully submitted, 



Christopher B. Kilner 
Registration No. 45,381 
Roberts Abokhair & Mardula, LLC 
11800 Sunrise Valley Drive, 
Suite 1000 
Reston, VA 20191 
(703) 391-2900 
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VIII - Appendix of Claims on Appeal 

1 . A method of comparing a query dataset N with a subject dataset M, comprising: 

dividing said query dataset N into a? n data elements having a size within a 
specified range; 

dividing said subject dataset M into n M data elements having a size within said 
specified range; 

determining a number of tasks for an entire comparison of datasets N and M as 

sending all data elements and task definitions to a master central processing unit 
(CPU) of a master-slave distributed computing platform, 

wherein task definitions comprise at least one comparison parameter, at 
least one executable element capable of performing comparisons, a query 
data element identification(ID)/descriptor, and a subject data element 
ID/descriptor, and 

wherein data elements are sent alternately from query and subject data 
elements; 

sending a task definition for each task from the master CPU to one of a plurality 
of slave CPUs when all parts of a task definition and data elements referenced by 
said task definition are available at said master CPU; 

sending data elements referenced by said task definition to said slave CPU; 

performing each task on a slave CPU; and 

returning task results for each task to said master CPU. 
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2. The method of claim 1 , further comprising randomizing sequence order of each 
dataset if either dataset contains related sequences in a contiguous arrangement. 

3. The method of claim 1, further comprising formatting said datasets so as to use 
exactly the same ambiguity substitutions. 

4. The method of claim 1 wherein dividing said datasets into data elements further 
comprises: 

stripping all metadata from data; 

packing said data into an efficient structure; 

creating an index for said data and packing said index and said data in an 
uncompressed data structure; and 

compressing said uncompressed data structure into a data element using a 
redundancy reduction data compression method. 

5. The method of claim 1 , further comprising sending remaining data elements from 
a more numerous of said datasets to said master CPU followed by all task 
definitions for otherwise complete tasks if there are fewer data elements from one 
dataset. 

6. The method of claim 1 wherein performing a task on said slave CPU further 
comprises: 

uncompressing and unpacking data from said query and subject data elements; 

looping through query sequences from said query data element to perform setup, 
preprocessing and table generation for each row of comparisons; 

looping through subject sequences from said subject data element and, for each 
pair of query and subject sequences, performing a comparison using said 
executable element and finding results based on said at least one comparison 
parameter; and 
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storing minimal information that will allow reconstruction of said result. 

7. The method of claim 6 wherein storing said minimal information comprises: 

storing index information for said query and said subject sequence; 

storing bounds information for start and stop of said query and subject sub 
sequences; 

storing data that quantify fulfillment of significance criteria for a significant 
match; and 

storing an efficiently encoded representation of alignment between said bounds 
corresponding to a high-scoring segment pair. 

8. The method of claim 7, further comprising storing a seed point and sum-set 
membership for each alignment for Basic Local Alignment Search Tool 
(BLAST). 

9. The method of claim 7, further comprising storing task results in a task result file, 
said file including query and subject sequence data and metadata corresponding to 
the task that the results came from, metadata for the subject sequence, the partial 
subject sequence data corresponding to the subject bounds of the significant 
alignment result, and any other results data for each result in the task results. 

10. The method of claim 9, further comprising generating a BLAST report for each 
query data element. 

11. The method of claim 1 0, further comprising concatenating results from all 
BLAST reports to produce a text file identical to a blastall run of said query and 
subject datasets. 

12. The method of claim 1 wherein said datasets are selected from the group 
consisting of genomic and proteomic databases. 
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13. A system for comparing a query dataset N with a subject dataset M, comprising: 

a master central processing unit (CPU) of a master-slave distributed computing 
platform; 

a plurality of slave CPUs capable of communication with said master CPU; and 
a client CPU with instructions for: 

dividing said query dataset N into n N data elements having a size within a 
specified range; 

dividing said subject dataset M into n M data elements having a size within 
said specified range; 

determining a number of tasks for an entire comparison of datasets N and 
Mas wnx"m; 

sending all data elements and task definitions to said master CPU of a 
master-slave distributed computing platform, 

wherein task definitions comprise at least one comparison parameter, at 
least one executable element capable of performing comparisons, a query 
data element identification (ID)/descriptor, and a subject data element 
ID/descriptor, and 

wherein data elements are sent alternately from query and subject data 
elements; 

said master CPU comprising instructions for: 

sending a task definition for each task to one of said plurality of slave 
CPUs when all parts of a task definition and data elements referenced by said task 
definition are available at said master CPU; and 

sending data elements referenced by said task definition to said slave 
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CPU; and 

said slave CPUs including instructions for: 
performing each task; and 

returning task results for each task to said master CPU. 

14. The system of claim 13, further comprising means for randomizing sequence 
order of each dataset if either dataset contains related sequences in a contiguous 
arrangement. 

15. The system of claim 13, further comprising means for formatting said datasets so 
as to use exactly the same ambiguity substitutions. 

16. The system of claim 13, wherein said instructions for dividing said datasets into 
data elements further comprises instructions for: 

stripping all metadata from data; 

packing said data into an efficient structure; 

creating an index for said data and packing said index and said data in an 
uncompressed data structure; and 

compressing said uncompressed data structure into a data element using a 
redundancy reduction data compression method. 

17. The system of claim 13, further comprising instructions for sending remaining 
data elements from a more numerous of said datasets to said master CPU 
followed by all task definitions for otherwise complete tasks if there are fewer 
data elements from one dataset. 

18. The system of claim 13, wherein instructions for performing a task on said slave 
CPU further comprises instructions for: 
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uncompressing and unpacking data from said query and subject data elements; 

looping through query sequences from said query data element to perform setup, 
preprocessing and table generation for each row of comparisons; 

looping through subject sequences from said subject data element and, for each 
pair of query and subject sequences, performing a comparison using said 
executable element and finding results based on said at least one comparison 
parameter; and 

storing minimal information that will allow reconstruction of said result. 

19. The system of claim 18, wherein said instructions for storing said minimal 
information comprises instructions for: 

storing index information for said query and said subject sequence; 

storing bounds information for start and stop of said query and subject sub 
sequences; 

storing data that quantify fulfillment of significance criteria for a significant 
match; and 

storing an efficiently encoded representation of alignment between said bounds 
corresponding to a high-scoring segment pair. 

20. The system of claim 19, further comprising instructions for storing task results in 
a task result file, said file including query and subject sequence data and metadata 
corresponding to the task that the results came from, metadata for the subject 
sequence, the partial subject sequence data corresponding to the subject bounds of 
the significant alignment result, and any other results data for each result in the 
task results. 

21. The system of claim 20, further comprising instructions for generating a Basic 
Local Alignment Search Tool (BLAST) report for each query data element. 
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22. The system of claim 2 1 , further comprising means for concatenating results from 
all BLAST reports to produce a text file identical to a blastall run of said query 
and subject datasets. 

23. The system of claim 13, wherein said datasets are selected from the group 
consisting of genomic and proteomic databases. 
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Abstract 



Today, more and more DNA sequences are becoming available. The information about DN'A 
sequences are stored m molecular biology datable. The size and importance of these Abases 

2 i .u S«f ^ " fUt " re - tlleref ° re ChiS inf0nntltiOn mUSt be St ° red ° r coluntS 
lequences. R " lhe,,UOre ' ^""""^ ! " to define .hnilarities between biological 

The standard ro.npression algorithms s,,rh >,s gz lp or compress cannot compress DNA se- 
. quences. but only expand then, in size. On the other hand. CrWfComext Tree Weighting Method) 

; r u zroTb^,:?-: s nc'eT thiin ~ *• - — ™~ *- - 

' rn Jj° Ch " aCt Tf C st ™ ctures of DNA se 1 ue "«s are known. One is called palindromes or reverse 
complements and the other structure is approximate repeats. Several specific algorithms for DNA 
sequences that use these structures can compress them less than two bits per symbol 
a . n ' hB P a f er ' We ™P rov ' e the CTlVs ° th at characteristic structures of DNA sequences are 
available. Before encod.ng the next symbol, the algorithm searches an approximate repeat and 
paI.ndro.ne us.ng hash and dynamic programming. If there is a palindrome or an a ^ 
repeat w.th enough length then our algorithm represents it with length and distance Bv Ig 
th.s preprocess.ng, a new program achieves a little higher compression ratio than that of existin" 

; ' seances C ° mPreSS, ° n We a,S ° describe » ew compression algorithm for prote.n 

Keywords: DNA. protein, compression, context tree webhtin°- 

1 Introduction 

Today, the complete DNA sequences of many organisms are already known, and the completion ot 
human genome project .s mak.ng steady progress. The information of DNA sequences. RNA sequences 

rh, ZT^h S TT ° ( Pl '° teinS me St0,Td iU ,,,olec,,,ar biol0 »- H ««» b ««- If » k»own that' 
the Mzes of these databases are mcieasing nowadays very fast. Therefore it is needed to store and 

sequencer th ™ ™ other ~ to study compression of biological 

Understanding the Properties of DNA Sequences Using Compression Algorithms Since 
DNA sequences contam four symbols V 't/ -g." and 'c/ if these were totally random the most 

ftSon : V f ^;V' eP, ' eSeUt the, ", W0Uld be ;r^ tW0 bits ^ ««* symbol. However, only a small 
h.u.ion of D.NA sequences result m a v.able organism, therefore the sequences which appear m a 
hvmg organism are expected to be nonrandom and have some constraints. In other words thev 
should be compressible. The studies in compression algorithms for DNA sequences answer the basic 
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,i,i, '~ r: "" ■ l,,,,MI "' upP-ssihiHrv .,, DXA ,■-,,.„.,., .-s. and from ., •,!,wp,,m> .,i ;, lt . , n .iari. ... ,, ;.,,>•. 
• v " ' '"' ''""'I' 1 '—"'" recluii.,u« to , apnu- rh.> ,, r .,,,crri...< DXA s.-quences. Ir is known -hat 

UNA >cque.,a-s tu-„ .hara^-nstic St . ..r, , :i ,,. 0ne j, n . verS( . ,, )lap | eiu ,. [;t ,. im( , f ,, t . , jr , ; .. [ . 

•"ipproximate repeats. Ihe rovers complement of a ,-<, ll( .,,, e is a averse S or,„en.~ whoso -ad, wrnbol 
. is replaced with its complement „ 1R -. The approximate repeats ar>- repeats rl.„r < onrains errors. Ti.-iv 
have been developed several special-purpose compression algorithms for DXA sequences f Grim-l-ch 
a.ul Tal.i i3j. CI.e... Kwong and Li Lanctor. Li and Yang fry,. Tl.ese algorithms use the structures 
and can achieve high compression ratio. 

There is a difference between rhe compression ratio of coding and non-coding regions of D\'A 
•'"«*"•"' •"• ' '•- ••''<•• I i'v a bio|,,gica! hypothesis (Lan-Tor. Li and Yanu '5?). Not rt !l ot 

rhe DXA sequence „,„,•«>• a pr.^-in. In higher -.,k„rvores .such As p|„..rs and .mimals I much r!,e 
sequence ,s cut our h.W the cell translates ir inr,, protein. Hand.,.,, mm a. i, ,„., m a DXA seqc 
are thought to be ,u„re deleterious if rhey take place in ;l , : o,|ing regi ,„ ls nirl ,„ r rlnm j„ ... n()ll _ ( ,,, jm; , 
regions. Therefore the two regions should have different information theoretic entropy. 

With conditional compression ratio, we can evaluate the "distance"' between pairs of DNA se- 
quences (Chen. Kwong and Li [V,. DNA sequences that are "close* to each other are required to 
be -close'* to each other on the evolutionary tree, thus tli. distance" on the evolutionary tree can 
be measured by compression algorithms. Therefore we can guess whether organisms are "close " on 
the evolutionary tree using compassion algorithms. The minimum alignment 's< ore also can be u,>d 
to estimate the distance between a pair of sequences, however it is good onlv ro measure two <~u<-s 
that are closely related. It can hardly handle simple changes like reversal, translocation, and shufflin- 
Ismg conditional compression ratio is more robust than using the minimum alignment score. Not" 
that we can choose a compression algorithm for defining similarities of sequences so that the compres- 
sion ratio and the score of the alignment have one-to-u.ie correspondence. Thus compression ul DXA 
sequence is important not only for improvement of efficiency of storage or communication but also for 
understanding the properties of DXA sequences. 

Using DNA Sequences as a Challenging Subject for Compression Algorithms DNA se- 
quences only contain four symbols, therefore two bits per symbol is enough to represent these seque... ,. s 
even if they are totally random. However if one applies the standard text compression software such 
as compress or gzip. they cannot compress DNA sequences but, only expand the file with more th„n 
two bits per symbol. Thus DNA sequences are important as a new challenge for studv of compression 
algorithms. There are some reasons pointed out. These software are designed mainlv for English text 

compression, while the regularities in DNA sequences are much subtler (Chen. Kwong and Li <V). 

Generally the windows of the methods based on dictionary have a fixed width of small size. The use of 

small windows is efficient on text whose redundancy is local. However, in the case of DNA sequence. 

redundancies may occur at very long distances and factors can be very long (Grumbach and Tahi['3*j.' 
Huffman's code also fails badly on DNA sequences both in the static and adaptive model, bee iuse 

there are only four kind symbols in DNA sequences and the probabilities of occurrence of the svmbul.s 

are not very different. 

Concerning compression ratio. PPM (Cleary and VVitteu[2|) is one of the best compression al- 
gorithms in practice. However it cannot, compress DNA sequences less than two bits per svmbol 
either. 

It is true that the compression ot DNA sequence is a difficult task for general compression algo- 
rithms, but at the same time, from the viewpoint of compression theory it is an interesting subject 
tor understanding the properties of various compression algorithms. 

Contributions of this paper Reverse complements and approximate repeats are known as char- 
acteristic structures of DNA sequences. We introduce a new DNA-oriented compression algorithm 
that uses context tree weighting and takes account of the characteristic structures of DNA sequences. 
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I he new ai-<.rirhm h.i< a fuin-ri.,!i tor ^Mivliinn' reverse complements .,r approximate repeats u.,im 
hash r.ihh- and dymunh pr. >grammm-.. <ni*t it there is win-, tin- algottr hm i.:pivs«-m rt it by irs lci.^ti 
aid distance. Our u.-.v algorithm 1 an a< hieve a little higher 0 ampressiou ratio than that ot existcm 
special purpose curnpivs-i. >n algorithms tor DNA sequences. 

It is known that < . .inpression ot proteins is a difficult task NVviikX fanning and Witren '7' -. Tin 
randan] compression algorithms such as gzip or compress cannot compress proteins but onlv expant 
'hem in size. There is a special purpose- compression algorithm for proteins that takes account of rh». 
underlying biochemical principles and it ran compress proteins, although the compression r.iiio is n,>r 
very high. Therefor- prureius are said to b- incompressible. show Mi.n manv -en-rai ..inpi^i,,,, 
'ugorithms can really c, .mpress proteins. 



Compression Algorithms 

t? briefly explain two compression algorithms used in our algorithm. 



2.1 PPM 

PPM{Cleavy and Wirren ?2\) is a kind of statistical compression algorithms and has a high compression 
ratio. PPM predicts the probability of next symbol using preceding several symbols called context, 
and then compresses a sequence of symbols one by one with this probability. The maximum value of 
length d of the context is called order of PPM. This value is one of parameters of PPM. 



Calculate Probability using Context For each substring of input data whose length is less than 
or equal ro order. PPM stores the frequency of the each symbol that appears after the context. With 
this values. PPM estimates the probability of the next symbol. 

Escape Symbol A special escape symbol esc is defined in the PPM algorithm for an appearance of 
a novel symbol which cannot be expected from the information of frequencies for the context whose 
length is d. The esc symbol is a special symbol for shortening the length of the context. If the decoder 
find the symbol esr. it changes H ;o context to one whose length is d - 1. For an appearance of a novel 
symbol which has never appeared and PPM has no information of frequency about the symbol, the 
context whose length is - 1 is defined null context. In the context, all possibilities of symbols which 
can appear are equal. 



The Value of order If the value of order becomes bigger, the precision of the prediction is improved. 
However on the other hand, the flexibility of the prediction is lost and the frequency of esc increases. 
The increase of the frequency of esc has a bad influence on the compression ratio, therefore there is an 
optimal value of order. For each sequence, the optimal value of order exists. It is well known that the 
optimal value of order is five for many English texts. For DNA sequences, in many cases the optimal 
value ot order is less than five. 



2.2 Context Tree Weighting 

Context Tree Weighting (CTW) is a universal compression algorithm for FSMX sources proposed 
by Willems et al (Ilj. and expected to have good compression ratio with a.i unknown model and 
unknown parameters. FSMX sources are related to Tree sources with the property that the next 
symbol probabilities depend on preceding several symbols. The PPM algorithm uses only one model, 
but the CTW guesses the probabilities by adding up all possible models using weighting. 
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1 Context Tree Th( ' .-presented in a tree form and ,-„IM a conr.-xt rn~ Each nod.. 

' ot the r represents a context. All rhe tree have t., satisfy is the r-vrnctions of FSMX sources for 
convenience ot explanation «v a,.,......- that th- maximum depth ot r|,.. rontext tree i< jj \ r _> tdl 

node store the frequency oi the can. svmbol that appear, at't.-r the- context. Each value ot the 
trequeii' :t-s ..t a parent node is r|,... -umuidti.,.. ..I r|„. values ,,l'it> < hildre.i. 

Probabilities at Each Context For >-,v h context, the prol,abilir V „t r|„. „,. xt SVII1 | )M | jw (writ ,,,. rf> ,| 
'.virh the frequencies ot symbols sror-d in the corresponding node ,,f rhe .ontevr r.ve For the nr,\y\ 
bility of a symbol c at a context , we write P; ( , i. This value is calculated bv th, ; concepr of the PPM 
algorithm. In the original algorithm of Willen.s et al fllj rhe Kricht-vski-TroKinov (KT) probability 
estimator ,s used. In the PPM algorithm, a special escape sy.nl,,, I is used, [fa novH sy.rb.,1 ",• 
appear., in a context which has depth uf ,/. r.sc is encoded in context and then <■ is -needed m a 
context which has depth of ,/ - 1. To use the idea of or in the CTW program, the estimate for 
the probability of the symbol c is the probability ot «c in the con.e.xt •>,• times the probabilitv of c in 
the shorter context In the null context A. probabilities of symbols they have not appeared are 

all equal and they div.de the escape probability equally among t hemseiv^. We denute bv 4 the set. 
ot all alphabets. The probability P*-(c) is calculated as follows: 

1. calculate P; v (cj 

(a) let m = 0 

(b) for all r 6 .4 if c has not appeared, in = m ~ 1 
fc! for all c e .4 

if c has appeared. P?{c) is calculated according as PPM 
else. P c A (r) = P*(esc)/n, 

2. calculate P/' (1 < d < D) 

(a) let e = 0 

(hi for all c G .4 if c has not appeared in the context s d , e - e - P'-(c) 

(c) for all c 6 .4 

if c has appeared in the context P/ 1 ' ' 1 f c) is calculated according as PPM 
else, (c) = P/" ' 1 (esc) ■ P; > (c)/e 

Adding up Models Assume that a symbol x t has a context 0*. For each context ,. ac« ordi... the 
tollow.ng expression P>. is calculated. P* is the weighted probability under P/. and the next symbol 
is encoded on the basis of this value at the null context P A . 7 is a weighting parameter of CTW and 
determ.ne the importance of long or short contexts. If 7 is large. CTW regards the short contexts as 
important, and if is small. CTW regards the long contexts as important. Note that 0 < < 1. 

n P.":.." ; 

\<t<t ,ui(l tlio ronti'xr of x, is 

P*(^) = / ^^e^'i) * i A ~ " J llre^ ) (nude .> i» nut a k-nl j 

I ^e( x i) (nude ^ is; a leaf) 

puv.) = ^- c > ] - 'W^(i--)n,c,p^xi) 
-•p/u-'l-'i-Mi --•)n^, l p,r 5: 
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we obtain the i-vj)ivssi«»u 

PUr; - •-^• c «»-Hl--)ffifo) 

" -J-(l--.) 

1 - 

= P; ,,f ./M -r- : P ils (r, 



Tin- initial value of J is Mi brr,:;^ it .rf : is a mill vqueure rh.-n P; 1 i is i.ij and thus f^i r : r 1 ) 
is 1.0. Therefore j t*aii be rumpuvd iucp-iifntallv as follows: 

3 DNA-Oriented Compression Algorithms 

It is known that DXA sequences have characteristic .structures that cannot be observed in other kinds 
of data such as English text. Th-i- are several special purpose compression and entropv estimating 
algorithms tor DXA sequence that use the^ structures are studied and the compression ratio of these 
algorithms are better than two bits per symbol (Grumbach and Tahi .[3|. Chen. Kwong and Li !lj 
Lanctot. Li and Yang [5j). 

3.1 Characteristic Structures of DNA Sequences 

Reverse Complement In DXA sequences, the symbols 'a' and 't ? are the complement of each 
other, and the symbols -g* and V are also the complement to each other. A string ^ is the reverse 
complement of x? if x t and y,,.,., are the complement of each other for 1 < i < «, and a pair of 
strings y\ l and x'l is called palindrome. For example, the reverse complement of aaacgt is aegttt. 

There are some DXA sequent which have ion- i worse complements. "CHMPXX" is the com- 
plete chromosome III horn yeast ai:d one or r he stand- lt d benchmark meiices used in DX A- .rirntrd 
compression and entropy estimating algorithms. benchmark sequences are available at [6]. "CHM- 
PXX" has 121024 symbols in it and it has an about 10000 symbols long reverse complement. "VACCG" 
is the complete gene of a virus and also one of the standard benchmark sequence. "VACCG" has 
191737 symbols in it and it has an about 8000 symbols long reverse complement. Therefore the 
specific redundancy is important for compression algorithms. 

Approximate Repeats DXA sequences, especially ones of higher eukarvotes. have mam- repeats. 
It has been conjectured that this is because genes duplicate themselves sometimes for evolutionary 
or simply for "selfish" purposes. Containing many repeats is favorable for compression algorithms, 
however such regularities are often blurred by random mutations. Therefore it is important to adapt 
to repeats that contain errors. 

3.2 DNA-oriented Compression Algorithms 

Biocompress-2 Grumbach and Tahi :.3' proposed lossless compression algorithms for DXA se- 
quence, namely Biocompress-2. The algorithm is based on LZ77. Biocompress-2 searches for exact 
repeats or reverse complements and emode> them wirh Vugth and position of ii . Literal encoding and 
sceond order arithmetic encoding is also used, [u liter.,! eroding each ^vml>..| N mended as a rw!; U\x 
number. Biocompress-2 compares these three methods and chooses the most efficient one dvnamicallv. 
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C.,.|iCo,n„,vs.s « •:, „. Kw., : , ,,l l.i I . l.-v-L ,,.,,| t;.,,r •. „„,,„,, r|i:it j, :(]> „ ., ,.„ lllfH ,. <<iuH 

! '"' UNA -'l"-'»<- l-s.-.: ,,, I.Z77. f ;,.,iO ,i.,,,r,s.s «** both approximate repots mid r<--s- 

'!,.•> ,v, : ii.pi-m.-nt> rl,.,. .,,n(.,ia ..,-,,„. I !„■ ,!..,, i- ...„,, ,.\ 

...ate repeats .„• approximate r-v-rse ( -oiitplen«*iit.s. and encodes it with length, position and the crrC 
It an approximate repeat or an approximate reverse complement contains manv errors if duo* -ot 
prov.do profit ... the ^coding, therefore GenCo.npress uses second order arithmetic encoding. 

4 New DNA-Oriented Compression Algorithms Using Context Tree 
Weighting 

WV propose a n.-.v D.\'A coinpr-sion algorithm. It is a <■■ .inbiiia. i. ,n of LZ77-rv;,e algorithm ! : ^- 
Ga>Compn>ss and the CTW algorithm. Long oxaet/approximate repeats are encoded bv LZ77.r"o' e 
algorithm, while short repeats are encoded by the CTW. We also use heuristics to improve compre^on 
ratios described as follows. 

4.1 Judgment of Using Edit Operations 

Our new function searches approximate repeats or approximate reverse complements ushi<> dvnamic 
programming. With more edit operations the length can be enlarged, however we must determine 
where to stop dynamic programming to maximize the profit, and improve the compression ratio i ■ ,- 
algorithm estimates the number of bits needed to encode the repeat bv CTW using the compression 
ratio of the sequence already encoded, and find the combination of edit operations that provides th- 
biggest difference. \\ hen the length is short, the distance is long or many edit operations is needed, 
the structure cannot provide profit and then the algorithm does not use it. 

4.2 Non-Greedy Search of Repeats 

It the algorithm searches reverse complements or repeats greedy, it rnav miss lunger one. Thi* i* 
illustrated in Figure 1. To cope with this, we defer the selection of these structures with a lazv 
evaluation mechanism (Horspool Vj. After a reverse complement or an approximate repeat of length 
/ has been found, the algorithm searches for a longer structure at the next M svmbols. If another 
reverse complement or approximate repeat is found and that provides more profit, the previous one 
is abandoned. Otherwise, the original one is kept. 

reverse complement 

N 

I i 



>±j ! 



reverso complenienr 
Figure 1: Overlapping two reverse complements. 



1. find an optimal reverse complement or repeat for v; which begins from the current position 
the length ot the structure is denoted / 0 . 

2. if /,, is smaller than lb. goto 0. 
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, /" niL:l " fii " n,im,MT - 1 hl " M >v„,l,.,ls LZ:r-iik, hnnrion and sr."*- in 

4. -^riiii..Tt- th, uuntl )( ,-nn>ir, n^<\ r. . ..„,,„ !>• /„ symbols usin^ Cnr f mc| sroro in mi*. 

5. it LZ U < (/I \\ u itlie stnicri;:" '1,k-h nor provi*^ profit) -joto 0. 
<i. tnr A- = lr., .1/ 

;m . .primal ,n n , , . jmfJ |., ., ir r fur ^ dlH of fh(j ^ 

[(>! it / ; i> |ar»-*r riwm //,. :'h<- t< ,!!< .wiu». 

i. ralculate rl,e muni,.,- ,.f bir, i..M.-»le.I r„ encode /, symbols using LZTMike function and 

stwiv in £Z;.. 

ii. .■stiiuare r| 1( . iminl,-i of bit* needed >„ encode l K . symbols using CTU"and store ii, 
C 2 U . 

" f/.f'!.,- CTn; ' is lar * or rhi: " LZ -< ~ CT "'> 1 < * < A/ then encode the structure usin* 

LZ( / -hkt 1 hincrion and goto i . ° 

* fin,, l * ,hat - C7 "^ is li,r ^ r tha " ^ - <*™* tor 'J 1 /.' < .U and encode k - 1 
symbols using CTU'and got" 1. 

9. encode one symbol using CTU'and goto 1. 
4.3 Experimental Results 

Environment of Experiments We use a SUN UltratiO workstation (CPU Ultra SPARC-II 360 
MHz. memory 2()4{<MB) and a Sun Enterprize 450 workstation (CPU Ultra SPARC-II 4x400MHz 
memory 4096V!.: running Solaris 2.7. If the algorithm searches reverse complements or approximate 
repeats, more tune is needed to execute program than original CTW. And the speed of non-needy 
algorithm is slower than that of greedy-algorithm. The maximum number of edit operations also effects 
the speed, t the sequence is long or contains many reverse complements or approximate repeats, much 
time is needed. For short sequences such as "HUMDYSTROP" we need about 8 minutes and for lori- 
sequences such as "HEHCNIVCG" or "SCCHRIir we need some hours. In many cases the optimal 
va ue of order of CTW is 32 (Sadakane. Okazaki. Matsumoto and Imai [91), therefore we use this 
value. For the value of -> which indicates the importance of long and short contexts, we examined 
vanous values and checked the effect and tendency ot v The non-greed v algorithm checks the next 
o*2 sv moots. 



Compression Rat.o of Each Algorithm The compression ratio of each algorithm is shown in 
Table 1. Biocompress-2 (Grumbach and Tahi (3j) and GenCompress (Chen. Kwong and Li [li) are 
D.NA oriented compression programs. When our algorithm can achieve higher compression ratio than 
Biocompress-2 and GenCompress. the compression ratio are written in bold face. 

normal CTW The original CTW program. 

CTW+LZ A non-reedy program which searches exact and approximate reverse complements and 
exact and approximate repeat.*. This'progian. encodes these structures using LZ77-like fun. tion 
and edit operations are encoded by arithmetic coding. Svmbols which are not. encoded in « 
repeat are encoded by orcler-32 CTW. 

In the most cases, our new program can achieve a little higher compression than B„,< „mp,v.s, 

and Gen Compress. 
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rat;.* aUorirhms v.-liicl, .-ucodr repeats l>v .isin»; LZ77-likr fimeri, 



; Sequence name 


Sequent- !t-n^rh 


; normal CTW 


CTW-rLZ 




: CHMPXX 


121024 


1.83*1 


1.6690 


1.6*48 


i — 

1.673 


! CHNTXX 
, HEHCMVCG 


155*44 
229354 


1.9330 
1.9584 


1.6129 


1.6172 


1.6146 


HUMDYSTROP 


3*770 


| 1.9200 


1.8414 
1.9175 | 


1.34$ 

1.9262 ! 


1.847 
1.9226 


: HUMGHCSA 


66495 


1.363* 


1.0972 | 


1-W74 | 1.1048 | 


HUMHBB 


73308 


l.*92* 


1.8082 


1-> S i 1.8204 i 


j HUMHDABCD 


5**64 1 


l.*973 


1.8218 


fS77 1 1.8192 


j HUMHPRTB 


56737 j 


1.9132 


1.8433 | 


1.9066 j 1.8466 


j MPOMTCG 


1*6609 


1.9624 


1.9000 


i-937* j I.9Q58 


i PANMTPACGA 


100314 | 
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5 Protein Compression Algorithms 

Proteins are sequences drawn from amino acids. There are 20 kinds of amino acids except for some 
peculiar ones, therefore the s.ze of alphabet of proteins is 20. It is known that the compression of 
proteins is also very difficult (Nevill-Manning and Witter. (7j). The size of alphabet is 20. consequently 
the entropy of proteins is equal ro or less than log,(20j = 4.322 per svmbol. However the compression 
ratios by the wu.lelv used compression algorithms compress or gzip are more than log,(20) bits per 
symbol. 1 hough PPMD + can achieve high compression ratio for English text, it cannot compass 
proteins either. 1 

Compression results are shown in Table 2. The unit of compression ratio is bit per svmbol The 
protems are used m a protein-oriented compression algorithm (Nevill-Manning and Witten (71) and 
available at [SJ. When an algorithm can compress a sequence less than Iog 2 (20) bits per symbol the 
corresponding compression ratio is written in bold face. 

compress, bzip2 and gzip are widely used compression programs compress. bzip2 and gzip. nor- 
ma/ PPMD+ gives the results for the statistical compression program PPMD+ fTeahan flOl) The 
value of order is set to 5 which is known as the best value for compression ratio of English text 
adapted PPMD+ is a modified PPUD+ program whose value of order is adapted. We test' the value 
of order from 0 to 15 and the optimal on/, for each sequence is in parenthesis next to compression 
ratio. 



arith implements the adaptive arithmetic coding, lz-ari is the enhanced arithmetic coding with an 
LZ<7-hke function. The size of alphabet is 20. 

The values of CTW20 are results of an improved CTW program whose size of alphabet, is changed 
to .0. The value of order is represented in parenthesis. We examine the effect of the value of -. "l„ 
many case about 0.005 is the optimal, and in Table 2. the best values are given. We cannot examine the 
compression ratio of CTW20H6: for Human and Saccharomyces Cerevisciae due to lack of memory 
la-CTW encodes exact repeats. Single symbols are encoded bv order-8 CTW. Izn-CTW is th* same 
as the Iz-CTW. except that it encodes approximate repeats by an LZ77-like function. 

CP (Nevill-Manning and Witten [7]) is a protein-oriented compression algorithm on the basis of 
PPM nad takes account of the underlying biochemical principles. The algorithm uses the probabilities 
that .ui amino acid will mutate to another and weights the contexts. 

As widely used compress and gzip. in all cases cannot compress proteins less than lo».,f>f)) bit. 
per symbol. They only expand in size. bzip2 can compress three proteins less than log »l 20) bits pei 
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4.157(1) 
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4.1381 
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4.0510 
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4.0323 


3.9870 
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3.9514 




4.149 


4.158 


4.060 


4.126 




4.146 


4.152 


4.056 


4.120 


cm; 


4.143 


4.112 


4.051 


4.146 
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arith can compress all proteins less than log,(20) bits per symbol. Iz-ari also can compress all 
proteins. Although in all cases norma/ PPMD- only expands in size, adapted PPMD+ can really 
compress all of the proteins less than log 2 (20) bits per svmbol. 

CTW20 can compress each protein and the results of CT\V20(16) are higher a little than CTW20(8) 
The optimal values of - are 0.0005. 0.0005. 0.001 and 0.0005 for Haemophilus Influenzae Human " 
Methanococcus Janaschii and Saccharomyces Cerevisciae. The variation of the compression ratio by 
changing the value of -, is small, just like the case of original CTW. 

fc-CTW also can compress all proteins. The difference between the compression ratio of Iz-ari and 
lz-CTW indicates the difference between the power of arithmetic coding and CTW. The compression 
ratio of CTW is improved because of LZ77-like function, therefore the sequences ha< repeats in it 
Furthermore, the compression ratio, especially for Human, is improved bv the /za-CTVV'that encodes 
approximate repeats. Each sequence is a connection of proteins of a organism, therefore the LZ77-like 
function can find repeat both from the same protein and from the previous proteins. The existence 
of exact and approximate repeats in a sequence may indicate that proteins havr repots, and may 
indicate that a organism has many similar proteins. Xote that it is possible that both are true. We 
have no idea. 

CP can compress all of the proteins less than log 2 (20) bits per svmbol. The compression ratio 
are improved by enlarging the value of order, however the gains are little. This appears that, little 
compression is possible using algorithms that rely on Markov dependence (Nevill-Mannin- and Wit- 
ten [7]). However, this algorithm will be improved by using our techniques to combine°statistical 
compression algorithms with CTW. 

If there are some characteristic structures in proteins, the special purple algorithms that use the 
structures can achieve high compression ratio. 
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6 Concluding Remarks 

tte have proposed DXA and protein sequence compression algorithms. For DNA <equenei.s , jU r 
algorithm slighrlv „„r, wl f uniis Ce/ ; Com/;ress by encoding bases winch are not encoded bv repeats by 
CTU. Fur protem sequences, our algorithms significantly improves the result oi l be protein-oriented 
compression aigoi it |„„. Furfherm. ,r-. ours will be improved by cmbiuin.. CTU' with the nroteri- 
oriente<i algorifhin. 

Though improvements of our algorithms seem to be small, the improvements are achieved tor m-^t 
ot the examined sequenc es. Therefore our algorithms can be used to define more precise similarities 
between sequences. This is important to classify biological sequences and make phylogeny trees. 
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A new approach to rapid sequence comparison, basic local alignment search tool (BLAST) 
directly approximates alignments that optimize a measure of local similarity, the maximal 
segment pair (MSP) score. Recent mathematical results on the stochastic properties of MbF 
.scores allow an analysis of the performance of this method as well as the statistical 
: significance of alignments it generates. The basic algorithm is simple and robust; it can be 
I implemented in a number of ways and applied in a variety of contexts including straight- 
I forward DNA and protein sequence database searches, motif searches, gene identification 
searches, and in the analysis of multiple regions of similarity in long DNA sequences. In 
addition to its flexibility and tractability to mathematical analysis, BLAST is an order ot 
magnitude faster than existing sequence comparison tools of comparable sensitivity. 



1. Introduction 

J The discovery of sequence homology to a known 
protein or family of proteins often provides the first 
dues about the function of a newly sequenced gene. 
As the DNA and amino acid sequence databases 
jantinue to grow in size they become increasingly 
iaseful in the analysis of newly sequenced genes and 
proteins because of the greater chance of finding 
anch homologies. There are a number of software 
tools for searching sequence databases but all use 
some measure of similarity between sequences to 
distinguish biologically significant relationships 
from chance similarities. Perhaps the best studied 
measures are those used in conjunction with varia- 
tions of the dynamic programming algorithm 
(Needleman & Wunsch, 1970; Sellers, 1974; Sankoff 
& Kruskal, 1983; Waterman, 1984). These methods 
assign scores to insertions, deletions and replace- 
ments, and compute an alignment of two sequences 
that corresponds to the least costly set of such 
mutations. Such an alignment may be thought of as 
minimizing the evolutionary distance or maximizing 
the similarity between the two sequences compared. 
In either case, the cost of this alignment is a 
measure of similarity; the algorithm guarantees it is 
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optimal, based on the given scores. Because of their 
computational requirements, dynamic program- 
ming algorithms are impractical for searching large 
databases without the use of a supercomputer 
(Gotoh & Tagashira, 1986) or other special purpose 
hardware (Coulson et ai, 1987). 

Rapid heuristic algorithms that attempt to 
approximate the above methods have been deve- 
loped (Waterman, 1984), allowing large databasesl 
to be searched on commonly available computers. 
In many heuristic methods the measure of simi- 
larity is not explicitly defined as a minimal cost set 
of mutations, but instead is implicit in the algo- 
rithm itself. For example, the FASTP program 
(Lipman & Pearson, 1985; Pearson & Lipman, 1988) 
first finds locally similar regions between two , 
sequences based on identities but not gaps, and then I 
rescores these regions using a measure of similarity 
between residues, such as a PAM matrix (Dayhoff e* 
a/., 1978) which allows conservative replacements as 
well as identities to increment the similarity score. 
Despite their rather indirect approximation of 
minimal evolution measures, heuristic tools such as 
FASTP have been quite popular and have identified 
many distant but biologically significant 
relationships. 

© 1090 Academic Kress Limited 
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In this paper we describe a new method, BLASTf 
(Basic Local Alignment Search Tool), which 
employs a measure based on well-defined mutation 
scores. It directly approximates the results that 
would be obtained by a dynamic programming algo- 
rithm for optimizing this measure. The method will 
detect weak but biologically significant sequence 
similarities, and is more than an order of magnitude 
faster than existing heuristic algorithms. 



.V- 
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2. Methods 

(a) The maximal segment pair measure 

Sequence similarity measures generally can be classified 
as either global or local. Global similarity algorithms 
optimize the overall alignment of two sequences, which 
may include large stretches of low similarity (Needleman 
& Wunsch, 1970). Local similarity algorithms seek only 
relatively conserved subsequences, and a single compari- 
son may yield several distinct subsequence alignments; 
unconsented regions do not contribute to the measure of 
similarity (Smith & Waterman, 1981; Goad & Kanehisa, 
1982; Sellers, 1984). Local similarity measures are 
generally preferred for database searches, where cDNAs 
may be compared with partially sequenced genes, and 
where distantly related proteins may share only isolated 
regions of similarity, e.g. in the vicinity of an active site. 

Many similarity measures, including the one we 
employ, begin with a matrix of similarity scores for all 
possible pairs of residues. Identities and conservative 
replacements have positive scores, while unlikely replace- 
ments have negative scores. For amino acid sequence 
comparisons we generally use the PAM-120 matrix (a 
variation of that of Dayhoff et al., 1978), while for DNA 
sequence comparisons we score identities +5, and 
\ mismatches -4; other scores are of course possible. A 
t sequence segment is a contiguous stretch of residues of 
jany length, and the similarity score for two aligned 
j segments of the same length is the sum of the similarity 
t values for each pair of aligned residues. 

Given these rules, we define a maximal segment pair 
(MSP) to be the highest scoring pair of identical length 
segments chosen from 2 sequences. The boundaries of an 
| MSP are chosen to maximize its score, so an MSP may be 
jof any length. The MSP score, which BLAST heuristically 
attempts to calculate, provides a measure of local simi- 
larity for any pair of sequences. A molecular biologist, 
however, may be interested in ail conserved regions 
shared by 2 proteins, not only in their highest scoring 
pair. We therefore define a segment pair to be locally 
maximal if its score cannot be improved either by 
extending or by shortening both segments (Sellers, 1984). 
BLAST can seek all locally maximal segment pairs with 
scores above some cutoff. 

Like many other similarity measures, the MSP score for 
2 sequences may be computed in time proportional to the 
product of their lengths using a simple dynamic program- 
ming algorithm. An important advantage of the MSP 
measure is that recent mathematical results allow the 
statistical significance of MSP scores to be estimated 
under an appropriate random sequence model (Karlin & 
Altschul, 1990; Karlin et al., 1990). Furthermore, for any 



t Abbreviations used: BLAST, blast local alignment 
search tool; MSP, maximal segment pair; bp, 
base-pair(s). 



particular scoring matrix (e.g. PAM-120) one ran • 
the frequencies of paired residues in maxim » I c eSt,ma fe| r * 
This tractability to mathematical J^y^^^ 
feature of the BLAST algorithm. ^ ' * a 



crucial 



(b) Rapid approximation of MSP scores 
In searching a database of thousands of 
generally only a handful, if any. will be homologous L^' 
query sequence. The scientist is therefore interest^ ■ < 
identifying only those sequence entries with MSP « 4 • 
over some cutoff score S. These sequences include S ' 
sharing hiffhlv sianifioanf 



sharing highly significant similarity with the query Jw5 
as some sequences with borderline scores This latter S 
of sequences may include high scoring random matches^ 
well as sequences distantly related to the query TkS 
biological significance of the high scoring sequences mS 
be inferred almost solely on the basis of the simikritS 
score, while the biological context of the border^ 
sequences may be helpful, in distinguishing bioloricaDT 
interesting relationships. & " 

Recent results (Karlin & Altschul, 1990; Karlin tl J 
1990) allow us to estimate the highest MSP score 8 * 
which chance similarities are likely to appear To * 
erate database searches, BLAST minimizes the time si 
on sequence regions whose similarity with the query fti 
little chance of exceeding this score. "Let a word pair be 1 

^x g To^. PaiF ° f fix6d len S th w - The ™*in strategy J 
BLAST is to seek only segment pairs that contain a wc 
pair with a score of at least T. Scanning throurf 
sequence, one can determine quickly whether it contain* 
word of length w that can pair with the query sequence 
produce a word pair with a score greater than or equal 
the threshold T. Any such hit is extended to determine^ 
it is contained within a segment pair whose score % 
greater than or equal to S. The lower the threshold T, t 
greater the chance that a segment pair with a score of « 
least S will contain a word pair with a score of at least ij 
A small value for T, however, increases the number of hii 
and therefore the execution time of the algoril 
Random simulation permits us to select a threshold, 
that balances these considerations. 

(c) Implementation 

In our implementations of this approach, details of 
3 algorithmic steps (namely compiling a list of Hi 
scoring words, scanning the database for hite;i J 
extending hits) vary somewhat depending on whethe 
database contains proteins or DNA sequences. FojL 
teins, the list consists of all words (u?-mers) that 800J 
least T when compared to some word in the;]* 
sequence. Thus, a query word may be representee! 
words in the list (e.g. for common w;-mers using PA_ 
scores) or by many. (One may, of course, insist thall 
turner in the query sequence be included in the WCT 
irrespective of whether pairing the word with itself 1 
a score of at least 7\) For values of w and T that 1 *, 
found most useful (see below), there are typicallyL. 
order of 50 words in the list for every residue in thefl 
sequence, e.g. 12,500 words for a sequence of lengtj 
If a little care is taken in programming, the list pfi 
can be generated in time essentially proportional? 
length of the list. J 
The scanning phase raised a classic algorithmic 
lern, i.e. search a long sequence for all occurred 
certain short sequences. We investigated 2 appr 
Simplified, the first works as follows. Suppose thf 
and map each word to an integer between 1 and * 
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word can be used as an index into an array of size 
20* = KjO.000. Let the ith entry of such an array point to 
the list of all occurrences in the query sequence of the ith 
word. Thus, as we scan the database!' each database word 
leads us immediately to the corresponding hits. Typically, 
only a few thousand of the 20 4 possible words will be in 
this table, and it is easy to modify the approach to use far 
fewer than 20 4 pointers. 

The second approach we explored for the scanning 
phase was the use of a deterministic finite automaton or 
finite state machine (Mealy, 1955; Hopcroft & Uilman, 
1979). An important feature of our construction was to 
signal acceptance on transitions (Mealy paradigm) as 
opposed to on states (Moore paradigm). In the automa- 
ton's construction, this saved a factor in space and time 
roughly proportional to the size of the underlying 
alphabet. This method yielded a program that ran faster 
and we prefer this approach for general use. With typical 
query lengths and parameter settings, this version of 
BLAST scans a protein database at approximately 
500 t 000 residues/s. 

Extending a hit to find a locally maximal segment pair 
containing that hit is straightforward. To economize time, 
we terminate the process of extending in one direction 
when we reach a segment pair whose score fails a certain 
distance below the best score found for shorter extensions. 
This introduces a further departure from the ideal of 
finding guaranteed MSPs, but the added inaccuracy is 
negligible, as can be demonstrated by both experiment 
and analysis (e.g. for protein comparisons the default 
distance is 20, and the probability of missing a higher 
scoring extension is about 0*001). 

For DNA, we use a simpler word list, i.e. the list of all 
contiguous timers in the query sequence, often with 
w = 12. Thus, a query sequence of length n yields a list of 
n-u>+l words, and again there are commonly a few 
| thousand words in the list. It is advantageous to compress 
the database by packing 4 nucleotides into a single byte, 
using an auxiliary table to delimit the boundaries between 
adjacent sequences. Assuming u;>Il, each hit must 
contain an 8-mer hit that lies on a byte boundary. This 
observation allows us to scan the database byte-* -se and 
thereby increase speed 4-fold. For each 8-mer hit, we 
check for an enclosing w-mer hit; if found, we extend as 
^before. Running on a SUN4, with a query of typical 
length (e.g. several -thousand bases), BLAST scans at 
^proximately 2 x 10 6 bases/s. At facilities which run 
"iany such searches a day, loading the compressed data- 
ase into memory once in a shared memory scheme 
ponia a. substantial saving in subsequent search times. 
: It should be noted that DNA sequences are highly non- 
«dom. with locally biased base composition (e.g. 
>+T-rich regions), and repeated sequence elements (e.g. 
f« sequences) and this has important consequences for 
w design of a DNA database search tool. If a given 
"ery sequence has, for example, an A + T-rich sub- 
l«ence, or a commonly occurring repetitive element, 
vLu datal)ase search will produce a copious output of 
™hea with little interest. We have designed a some- 
t ad hoc but effective means of dealing with these 2 
_iems. The program that produces the compressed! U 
; wn of the DNA database tabulates the frequencies of j 
* J^ 1 ^ Th ose occurring much more frequently than! 
I Ufi^H chance (controllable by parameter) are stored j 
^Vsea to filter "uninformative" words from the query 
'thru** 0 ' precedin 8 fuiI database searches, a search 
Ubhbrary of repetitive elements is performed, and 
ocationa in the query of significant matches are 
Words generated by these regions are removed 



from the query word list for the full search. Matches to 
the sub library, however, are reported in the final output 
1 nese 2 filters allow alignments to regions with biased 
composition, or to regions containing repetitive elements 
to be reported, as long as adjacent regions not containing 
such features share significant similarity to the query 
sequence. 

The BLAST strategy admits numerous variations We 
implemented a version of BLAST that uses dynamic 
programming to extend hits so as to allow gaps in the 
resulting alignments. Needless to say, this greatly slows 
the extension process. While the sensitivity of amino acid 
searches was improved in some cases, the selectivity was 
reduced as well. Given the trade-off of speed and selec- 
tivity for sensitivity, it is questionable whether the gap 
version of BLAST constitutes an' improvement. We also| V, 
implemented the alternative of making a table of all ( 
occurrences of the w-mers in the database, then scanning 1 
the query sequence and processing hits. The disk space | 9 
requirements are considerable, approximately 2 computer 
words for every residue in the database. More damaging 
was that for query sequences of typical length, the need 
for random access into the database (as opposed to 
sequential access) made the approach slower, on the 
computer systems we used, than scanning the entire 
database. 



3. Results 

To evaluate the utility of our method, we describe 
theoretical results about the statistical significance 
of MSP scores, study the accuracy of the algorithm 
for random sequences at approximating MSP scores, 
compare the performance of the approximation to 
the full calculation on a set of related protein 
sequences and, finally, demonstrate its performance 
comparing long DNA sequences. 

(a) Performance of BLAST with random sequences 

Theoretical results on the distribution of MSP 
scores from the comparison of random sequences 
have recently become available (Karlin & Altschul, 
1990; Karlin e/ a/., J990). In brief, given a set of 
probabilities for the occurrence of individual 
residues, and a set of scores for aligning pairs of 
residues, the theory provides two parameters X and 
K for evaluating the statistical significance of MSP 
scores. When two random sequences of lengths m I 
and n are compared, the probability of finding a 
segment pair with a score greater than or equal to 
S is: 
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(1) 



where y = Kmn e~ xs . More generally, the prob- 
ability of finding c or more distinct segment pairs, 
all with a score of at least S t is given by the formula: 
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Using this formula, two sequences that share several 
distinct regions of similarity can sometimes be 
detected as significantly related, even when no 
segment pair is statistically significant in isolation. 
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Figure 1. The probability q of BLAST missing a 
random maximal segment pair as a function of .ts score S. 

While finding an MSP with a p-value of 0 001 may 
be surprising when two specie sequences are 
compared, searching a database of 10,000 sequences 
for similarity to a query sequence is likely to turn 
up ten such segment pairs simply by chance. 
Segment pair p-values must be discounted accord- 
ing- when the similar segments are discovered 
through blind database searches. Using formula (1), 
we ca°n calculate the approximate score an MM 
must have to be distinguishable from chance 
similarities found in a database. 

We are interested in finding only segment pairs 
with a score above, some cutoff S. The central idea of 
the BUST algorithm is to confine attention to 
segment pairs that contain a word pair of length w 
with a score of at least T. It is therefore of interest 
to know what proportion of segment pairs with a 
o-iven score contain such a word pair. This question 
makes sense onlv in the context of some distribution 
of high-scoring segment pairs. For MSPs arising 
from the comparison of random sequences, Dembo 
& Karlin (1991) provide such a limiting distribution. 
Theory does not yet exist to calculate the prob- 
ability q that such a segment pair will fail to contain 
a word pair with a score of at least T. However, one 
argument suggests that q should depend exponen- 
tially upon the score, of the MSP. Because the 
frequencies of paired letters in MSPs approaches a 
limiting distribution (Karlin & Altschul 1990) the 
expected length of an MSP grows linearly with its 
score Therefore, the longer an MSP. the more inde- 
pendent chances it effectively has for containing a 
word with a score of at least T. implying that 9 
should decrease exponentially with increasing MM 

score S. . .. 

To test this idea, we generated one million pairs 
of "random protein sequences'- (using typical amino 
acid frequencies) of length 250, and found the MSI 
for each using PAM-120 scores. ^ ViffirvX , wc plot 
the logarithm of the fraction q of MSPs with score i> 
that do not contain a word pair of length four with 
score at least 18. Since the values shown arc subject 
to statistical variation, error bars represent one 



standard deviation. A regression lino is plotted, 
allowing for heteroseedasticity (differing de.uiv.-s of 
accural of the /y-values). The < orrelat .on coellicent 
for - In' (1/) and N is 0 999. suggesting that h>r prac- 
tical purposes our model of- the exponential depen- 
dence of 7 upon S is valid. 

We repeated this analysis for a variety ot word 
lengths and associated values of T. Table I shows 
the' regression parameters a and b found lor each 
instance: the correlation eoeflicient was always 
areater than 0995. Table 1 also shows the implied 
percentage q = e - ,aS *" of MSPs with various scores 
that would he missed by the BLAST algorithm. 
These numbers are of course properly applicable 
onlv to chance MSPs. However, using a log-odds 
score matrix such as the PAM-120 that is based 
upon empirical studies of homologous proteins, 
high-scoring chance MSPs should resemble MSPs 
that reflect true homology (Karlin & Altschul, 
1990) Therefore, Table 1 should provide a rough 
guide to the performance of BLAST on homologous 
as well as chance MSPs. _ '' 

Based on the results of Karlin el al. (1990). Table 
1 also shows the expected number of MSPs foung 
when searching a random database of 10,000 lengt 
250 protein sequences with a length 2o0 query,' 
(These numbers were chosen to approximate th" 
current size of the PIR database and the length..* 
an average protein.) As seen from Table 1, onl 
MSPs with a score over 55 are likely to ;be 
distinguishable from chance similarities. U ith w - - 
and T = 17. Bl V >T should miss only about a n ^ 
of the MSPs with this score, and only about a te£ 
of MSPs with a score near 70. We will con?ia 
below the algorithm s performance on real data. 

(b) The choke, of word length and 
threshold parameters 
On what basis do we choose the particular . 
of the parameters «■ and T lor executing BLA^ 
real data? Wc begin by considering the, 

length w. 01 act uV' 

The time required to execute BLAbi is 
of the times required (1) to compile a list 
that can score at least T when compared wit 
from the query. (2) to scan the ^'^f/ 0 ' 
matches to words on this list); and (3) to? 
hits to seek segment pairs with sc ores ex 
cutoff. The time for the last of these tasks 
tional to the. number of hits, which clear! 
on the parameters w and T. Given a rando 
model and a set of substitution scores , it 
calculate the probability that two rand? 
length w will have a score of at least, 
probability of a hit arising from ^ artj, 
lords in the query and the da abase, 
„,„!„„, model and scores of the prevgg 
have calculated these probab-hfe .for. 
parameter choices and recorded I 
L- a given level of sensiuv.ty (chance 
MSP) one can ask what choice of*. 
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Linear regression 
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Table 2 

The central processing unit time required to execute 
ft LA ST as a function of the approximate probability 
q of missing an MSP with score S 
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Times are for searching the PIR database (Release 230) with a 
random query sequence of length 250 using a SUN4-280. CPU, 
central processing unit. 

words generated for each value of T. Although there 
is a linear relationship between the number of words 
generated and execution time, the number of words 
generated increases exponentially with decreasing T 
over this range (as seen by the spacing of a; values). 
This plot and a simple analysis reveal that the 
expected-time computational complexity of BLAST 
is approximately aW + bN + cNWj20 w y where W is 
the number of words generated, N is the number of 
residues in the database and a, 6 and c are 
constants. The W term accounts for compiling the 
word list, the N term covers the database scan, and 
the NW term is for extending the hits. Although the 
number of words generated, W increases exponen- 
tially with decreasing 7\ it increases only linearly 
with the length of the query, so that doubling the 
query length doubles the number of words. We have 
found in practice that T = 17 is a good choice for 
the threshold because, as discussed below, lowering 
the parameter further provides little improvement 
in the detection of actual homologies. 

BLAST'S direct tradeoff between accuracy and 
speed is best illustrated by Table 2. Given a specific 
probability q of missing a chance MSP with score S, 
one can calculate what threshold paran ter T is 
required, and therefore the approximate execution 
time. Combining the data of Table 1 and Figure 2, 
Table 2 shows the central processing unit times 
required (for various values of q and S) to search the 
current PIR database with a random query 
sequence of length 250. To have about a 10% 
chance of missing an MSP with the statistically 
significant score of 70 requires about nine seconds of 
central processing unit time. To reduce the chance 
of missing such an MSP to 2% involves lowering 7\ 
thereby doubling the execution time. Table 2 illus- 
trates, furthermore, that the higher scoring (and 
more statistically significant) an MSP, the less time 
is required to find it with a given degree of 
certainty. 

(c) Performance of BLAST with 
homologous sequences 

To study the performance of BLAST on real data, 
we compared a variety of proteins with other 



members of their respective super-families (DavholT 
1 1*78). computing the true MSP scores as well as the 
BLAST approximation with word length four and 
various settings of the parameter T. Only with 
superfamilies containing many distantly related 
proteins could we obtain results usefully comparable 
with the random model of the previous section. 
Searching the globins with woolly monkev myo- 
globin (PIR code MYMQW). 'we found 178 
sequences containing MSPs with scores between 50 
and 80. Using word length four and T parameter 17 
the random model suggests BLAST should miss 
about 24 of these MSPs; in fact, it misses 4.1 This 
poorer than expected performance is due to the 
uniform pattern of conservation in the globins, 
resulting in a relatively small number of high- 
scoring words between distantly related proteins. A 
contrary example was provided by comparing the 
mouse immunoglobulin k chain precursor V region 
(PIR code KVMST1) with immunoglobulin 
sequences, using the same parameters as previously. 
Of the 33 MSPs with scores between 45 and 65, 
BLAST missed only two; the random model 
suggests it should have missed eight. In general, the ^ 
distribution of mutations along sequences has been 
shown to be more clustered than predicted by a 
Poisson process (Uzzell & Corbin, 1971), and thus 
the BLAST approximation should, on average, 
perform better on real sequences than predicted by 
the random model. 

BLASTs great utility is for finding high-scoring 
MSPs quickly. In the examples above, the algo- 
rithm found all but one of the 89 globin MSPs with <| 
a score over 80, and all of the 125 immunoglobulin^ 
MSPs with a score over 50. The overall performance^ 
of BLAST depends upon the distribution of MSPj 
scores for those sequences related to the query. In •• 
many instances, the bulk of the MSPs that are^ 
distinguishable from chance have a high enough] 
score to be found readily by BLAST, even using! 
relatively high values of the T parameter. TableJJi 
shows the number of MSPs with a score above w 
given threshold found by BLAST when searchingjT 
variety of superfamilies using a variety of T P at 3 
meters. In each instance, the threshold S is cho8W 
to include scores in the borderline region, which inj 
full database search would include chance sim *|*!SL 
ities as well as biologically significant relationship 
Kven with T equal to 18, virtually all the statu 
rally significant MSPs are found in most instanced 

Comparing BLAST (with parameters w =jgj 
7 1 = 17) to the widely used FASTP progrft§ 
(Lipman & Pearson 1985: Pearson & Lipman, 198 
in its most sensitive mode [letup = 1 ), we have foti 
that BLAST is of comparable sensitivity. general 
yields fewer false positives (high-scoring but - uhn 
lated matches to the query), and is over an ordefj 
magnitude faster. 

(d) Comparison of two long DXA seq uence f4 
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4. Conclusion 

The concept underlying BLAST is simple and 
robust and therefore can be implemented in a 
number of ways and utilized in a variety of 
contexts. As mentioned above, one variation is to 
allow for gaps in the extension step. For the applica- 
tions we have had in mind, the tradeoff in speed 
proved unacceptable, but this may not be true for 
other applications. We have implemented a shared 
memory version of BLAST that loads the 
compressed DNA file into memory once, allowing 
subsequent searches to skip this step. We are imple- 
menting a similar algorithm for comparing a DNA 
sequence to the protein database, allowing trans- 
lation in all six reading frames. This permits the 
detection of distant protein homologies even in the 
face of common DNA sequencing errors (replace- 
ments and frame shifts). C. B. Lawrence (personal 
communication) has fashioned score matrice* 
derived from consensus pattern matching methods 
(Smith & Smith, 1990), and different from the 
PAM-120 matrix used here, which can greatly 
decrease the time of database searches for sequence 
motifs. 

The BLAST approach permits the construction of 
extremely fast programs for database searching that 
have the further advantage of amenability to 
mathematical analysis. Variations of the basic idea 
as well as alternative implementations, such as 
those described above, can adapt the method for 
different contexts. Given the increasing size of 
sequence databases, BLAST can be a valuable tool 
for the molecular biologist. A version of BLAST in 
the C programming language is available from the 
authors upon request (write to W. Gish); it runs 
under both 4*2 BSD and the AT&T System V 
UNIX operating systems. 

W.M. is supported in part by NIH grant LM051 10, and 
E.W.M. is supported in part by NIH grant LM04960. 
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Abstract 

Motivation: Evolution acts in several ways on DNA: either 
by mutating a base, or by inserting, deleting or copying a 
segment of the sequence (Ruddle, 1997; Russell, 1994; Li 
and Grauer, 1991). Classical alignment methods deal with 
point mutations (Waterman, 1995), genome-level mutations 
are studied using genome rearrangement distances (Bajha 
and Pevzner, 1993, 1995; Kececioglu and Sankoff, 1994; 
Kececioglu and Ravi, 1995). The latter distances generally 
operate, not on the sequences, but on an ordered list of genes. 
To our knowledge, no measure of distance attempts to 
compare sequences using a general set of segment-based 
operations. 

Results: Here we define a new family of distances, called 
transformation distances, which quantify the dissimilarity 
between two sequences in terms of segment-based events. We 
focus on the case where segment-copy, -reverse-copy and 
-insertion are allowed in our set of operations. Those events 
are weighted by their description length, but other sets of 
weights are possible when biological information is avail- 
able. The transformation distance from sequence S to 
sequence Tis then the Minimum Description Length among 
all possible scripts that build T knowing S with segment- 
based operations. The underlying idea is related to Kolmo- 
gorov complexity theory. We present an algorithm which, 
given two sequences S and T, computes exactly and 
efficiently the transformation distance from S to T. Unlike 
alignment methods, the method we propose does not 
necessarily respect the order of the residues within the 
compared sequences and is therefore able to account for 
duplications and translocations that cannot be properly 
described by sequence alignment. A biological application 
on Tntl tobacco retrotransposon is presented. 
Availability: The algorithm and the graphical interface can 
be downloaded at http://www.lifl.fr/~varre/TD 
Contact: {varre,delahaye}@lifl.fr, £.Rivals@dkfz-heidel- 
berg.de 



Introduction 

Evolution operates molecular alterations of two types: point 
mutations, namely insertion, deletion or substitution of 
single residues, and segment-based modifications: duplica- 
tion, inversion, insertion, etc. of whole segments of the se- 
quence. Genome level mutations operate also on large pieces 
of DNA and can thus be included in segment-based modifi- 
cations. To our knowledge, no measure attempts to quantify 
dissimilarity by assessing segment-based differences, and by 
describing the differences between two sequences with an 
edit-script containing such segment-based operations. 

Sequence comparison is usually performed on similar 
parts of the sequences, like structurally or functionally re- 
lated domains of proteins. Even if they correspond to com- 
plete biological entities like a whole gene or a protein, entire 
sequences are not compared, or only in case of high similar- 
ity. With such restrictions, one misses some biological mean- 
ingful information written in the molecules. 

Certain alignment oriented methods take into account the 
existence of 'segment* of similarity. Morgenstem et ai 
(1996) proposed a segment-based alignment method which 
aligns pairs of direct segments having local similarities and 
excludes regions of low similarity from the alignment. 
Schoniger and Waterman (1992) found a dynamic program- 
ming algorithm to include in a classical alignment parts 
where the sequences are aligned in reverse order. These sol- 
utions are alignment oriented: the segments put into corre- 
spondence always respect the overall order of the positions 
in the sequences. 

In our approach, this order is disregarded. We do not want 
to restrict our attention to *alignable' segment similarities, 
but also consider a wider class of segment operations like: 
duplication, inversion, or translocation. We use a different 
definition of similarity and this leads to a different class of 
problems. 
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A family of dissimilarity measures based on movements of segments 



Other approaches, called genome rearrangement dis- 
tances, quantify segment-based evolution through the mini- 
mal number of operations needed to transform a 'chromo- 
some', i.e. an ordered list of genes, into another 'chromo- 
some\ the same list of genes in another order. Several 
operations were considered (often one operation per dis- 
tance): reversals (Hannenhalli and Pevzner, 1995), trans- 
positions (Bafha and Pevzner, 1998), translocations (Han- 
nenhalli, 1996), block interchanges (Christie, 1996) and the 
syntenic distance which is applied to (unordered) set of genes 
(Ferretti et al , 1 996). In most contexts, those methods do not 
apply directly to sequences, but to given lists of labels each 
one representing a gene. The costs are user parameters. Most 
of those distances are computationally expensive. In our 
framework, segments which are rearranged have to be dis- 
covered. Moreover, we propose to weight more precisely the 
operations. 

We propose a new measure which evaluates segment- 
based dissimilarity between two sequences: the source S and 
the target T. This measure relates to the process of construct- 
ing the target sequence T with segment operations. The con- 
struction starts with the empty string and proceeds from left 
to right by adding segments, one segment per operation. A 
list of operations is called a script. Three types of segment 
operations are considered: the copy adds segments that are 
contained in the source sequence 5, the reverse copy adds 
segments that are contained in S in reverse order, and the 
insertion adds segments that are not necessarily contained in 
S. For the sake of clarity, we call the insertion of a segment 
in general, a type of operation, while the insertion of the seg- 
ment, say 'agtct', is an operation because it is completely 
specified. The measure depends on a parameter that is the 
Minimum Factor Length; it is the minimum length of the seg- 
ments that can be copied or reverse copied. A positive weight 
is assigned to each operation and the weight of a script is the 
sum of the weights of its operations. Depending on the 
number of common segments between S and T y there exist 
several scripts that construct the target T. The minimal scripts 
are all scripts of minimum weight and the transformation 
distance (TD) is the weight of a minimal script. This defines 
a precise optimization problem which we solve in this work. 
We would like to emphasize that with another set of types of 
operations, one can use the same generic definition of trans- 
formation distance. Thus, the transformation distance gener- 
alizes in a family of measures of distance between sequences. 

How are operations weighted? In our framework, unit cost 
is meaningless (see next section). From the biological point 
of view, a satisfactory probabilistic model does not exist that 
applies to segment operations on a sequence and would allow 
us to derive weights. Therefore we apply another idea and 
follow the principle of parsimony. The principle of parsi- 
mony is justified by the more general Minimum Description 



Length Principle (MDLP) (Li and Vitanyi, 1997; Rissanen, 
1989). We adopt the MDLP and weight each operation by its 
description length. A generic description scheme is asso- 
ciated with a type of operation. For the copy, the description 
requires a 2-bits code to distinguish the type of operation, an 
offset between the locations of the segment in .Sand in T t and 
the length of the segment. To a reverse copy corresponds the 
same description but with another 2-bits code for a reverse 
copy. For an insertion, one needs the 2-bits code for an inser- 
tion, the length of the segment and the sequence of segment. 
Some examples are given in the next section. 

Description length is not an arbitrary way of weighting. In 
fact, it seems natural in the absence of specific knowledge: 
it represents the quantity of information necessary to de- 
scribe an operation. This property has its underlying in the 
Algorithmic Information Theory (Kolmogorov, 1965). This 
theory suggests that the description length is the fairest 
weighting scheme that one could use a priori. The use of in- 
formation theory is advocated by Yockey (1992). For an in- 
troduction to the AIT, we refer the reader to the book of Li 
and Vitanyi (1997); an explanation of its use to * weight ev- 
ents* in computer sequence analysis can be read in Rivals et 
al. (1996). 

Additionally to this definition, we present a polynomial 
time algorithm to compute exactly the transformation dis- 
tance according to the definition given above. For this, we 
consider a weighted graph of all possible scripts. We demon- 
strate that minimal scripts correspond to the shortest paths 
from a source node to a sink node, representing respectively 
the left- and right-end of the target sequence. Taking into ac- 
count the relative weights of different segment-operations, 
we use properties of some non-optimal scripts which allow 
us to exclude them from the graph. The subsequent decrease 
in the size of the graph results in a practicable algorithm. 
Moreover, we provide an efficient implementation together 
with a user-friendly interface, and make them available to the 
community through our web-site. 

In a study of the family of sequences of Tntl Tobacco re- 
trotransposons, the TD reveals the presence of segments du- 
plications and segments re-orderings in some parts of the se- 
quences. These sequences are clearly not alignable and 
therefore only restricted comparisons are possible with 
alignment methods. 



The transformation distances 

In the introduction, we defined precisely the TD we use and 
wrote that it can be generalized to adopt other sets of types 
of operations. We detail this point here, and explain why the 
description length is a reasonable choice for the weights, al- 
though not the only possible one. 
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The set of types of segment operations 

First, the set must contain an insertion. When constructing T, 
one may need to add a segment which does not occur in the 
source S. Clearly, the set must enclose a type of operation 
- which enables this: it is the insertion. In addition to the inser- 
tion, most of the other operations can be included: those used 
in genome rearrangement distances, but also the du- or multi- 
plication of a segment which could be in tandem or not, and 
the deletion. 

Some remarks must be stated. First, the set we choose al- 
lows detecting most of the events mentioned above. For 
example, our 'copy' can displace a segment from the source 
in the target: special cases of this are transpositions and block 
interchanges. The difference is that in our framework, trans- 
positions are not given a different weight than block inter- 
changes. Nevertheless, transpositions and block inter- 
changes can be detected Second, the more types of oper- 
ations that are considered, the higher the number of possible 
scripts: this will increase the complexity of the problem. 
Third, deletion is a very peculiar operation which requires 
that an already inserted segment could be modified in a sec- 
ond operation: this corresponds to a construction which is not 
left to right. This also requires a more complex algorithm. 

Operations weights 

We mentioned that unit costs are unsuitable in our frame- 
work. Indeed, a script containing a single insertion of the seg- 
ment T itself always exists. With unit costs, this script would 
be minimal. Thus, when choosing a weighting function, one 
must let the insertion of a long' segment of S cost more than 
a copy of it, so that the TD is able to reveal sequence relation- 
ship. The description length fulfills this property because the 
segment of a copy is available in the source sequence S y while 
it must be encoded explicitly in an insertion, and also because 
the description length increases with the segment length. 

The study of the construction of a target sequence is the 
object of the AIT in the case of general sequences. This 
theory suggests that for the measure we define here, descrip- 
tion length is the fairest a priori weights one can choose. This 
is because the process of constructing a sequence using a set 
of operations has intrinsic properties, whatever the type of 
sequences. Because of these properties, the minimum de- 
scription length measures the information content of an oper- 
ation, and here operations are potential modifications of the 
generic sequences. Detailed explanations are beyond the 
scope of this paper. In his book Yockey (1992) reviews the 
characteristics of information theory and concludes that 
using it should benefit sequence comparison. 

The weighting function can be adapted according to bio- 
logical knowledge. For instance, the weights can be multi- 
plied by a given coefficient if one wants to favor copies in- 



stead of reverse copies. This does not change the definition, 
nor the algorithm. 

Remarks and justification 

Interpretation of the TD and of a script. The TD and the asso- 
ciated minimal scripts are clearly not an attempt to view evol- 
ution as a computer program. First in biological evolution, 
the source and the target sequences derived from a common 
ancestor sequence, say A. Our model is a simplification in 
that it considers a process linking directly the source to the 
target and which does not exist. Nevertheless, a minimal 
script suggests (1) what parts of the sequences are common 
to S and Z (2) which of those parts may have been rearranged 
in their relative order, and (3) possible operations for those 
rearrangements which could have happened between A and 
Sot A and T 

Minimum Factor Length parameter. There is a limit of the 
length of the segment, below which inserting a segment costs 
more than copying it if it occurs in S. One may interpret this 
limit, saying that below, it is unclear whether the segment 
appeared by convergence or divergence. Therefore, all seg- 
ments shorter than the Minimum Factor Length are system- 
atically added using insertions. 

A script as a program. In fact, 'executing' the script builds 
the sequence 7! The script is a program which outputs Twhen 
S is supplied as data. The definition of the script is a restricted 
form of the definition of a program given by Kolmogorov in 
the AIT (Li and Vitinyi, 1 997). The conditional Kolmogorov 
complexity of a string x relatively to a string y, denoted 
K(x\y) f is the length of a shortest binary program which, on 
a universal Turing machine, outputs x ify is furnished as an 
auxiliary input data. K(x\y) measures the minimal amount of 
information required to generate x knowing y by any effec- 
tive process. This defines the algorithmic information dis- 
tance. The transformation distance approximates of the rela- 
tive Kolmogorov complexity of T knowing S: as our 'ma- 
chine' only allows three instructions (copy, reverse-copy and 
insertion) it is not universal. Therefore, the transformation 
distance does not consider all programs but only those li- 
mited to these 3 instructions. On the other hand, unlike the 
general algorithmic distance, the transformation distance is 
computable. 

Properties. The computation of the transformation distance 
does not depend on the way we read sequences (5' to 3' or 3' 
to 50. This stems from the way we encode target positions. 
The transformation distance is not symmetrical 
(d(S,T) * </(£$)). It is intrinsic to our definition: the way of 
describing S from 7* is not necessarily the same that the one 
of describing rfrom S. When a symmetrical distance is re- 
quired, one can use the following definition: (d(S,T) + 
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d(T r S))/2. The transformation distance does not satisfy the 
triangular inequality. However, we have made some experi- 
ments and it seems that, in practice, the triangular inequality 
is often satisfied. 

- Encoding scripts. To be comparable, descriptions have to be 
written in the same language. We use the binary language 
because efficient encoding procedures are known. As DNA 
is made up from 4(= 2 2 ) possible bases, each of them might 
be encoded over 2 (the exponent) bits. A /j-bases long se- 
quence is thus encoded over 2n bits. The number of bits re- 
quired for representing an integer I is Dog2(|l|+l)l. When the 
item can be either positive or negative, we add one bit for the 
sign. One needs a 2-bits code to encode each type of oper- 
ation (2 = log 2 (3)). 

Figure 1 gives an example of a script and its weights. The 
first line (insertion(UGUGCA)) has a weight of 2+12+3: 2 = 
flog2(3)l is the number of bits required to encode the type of 
the operation, 12 = 2 x 6 is the number of bits to encode the 
segment explicitly, 3-= riog 2 (6+l)l is the number of bits to 
encode the length of the segment. The fourth line (copy(27, 
1 13, 8)) has a weight of 2+1+7+4: as for the insertion 2 is for 
encoding the type of the operation, 4 = flog2(8+l)] is for the 
length, 7 = Dog2((l 13 - 27)+l)] is the number of bits required 
to encode the offset between the locations of the segment in 
S ( 1 1 3) and in T (27), 1 is for the sign of the offset because it 
can be negative (e.g. the copy of h). 

A script is defined by its copies. We remark that a script is 
entirely defined by specifying which copies or reverse- 
copies it contains. This means that insertions can be deduced 
from those information alone. Indeed, the insertions must 
provide the segments of T which are not brought by the 
copies, i.e. the complementary parts. In the algorithm, 
searching for a script is equivalent to a search for a combina- 
tion of segment pairs that can be copied. 

Algorithm 

This section describes the algorithm we have designed to 
compute the transformation distance. We show that the mini- 
mal script corresponds to the shortest path from a source 
node to a sink node in a weighted directed graph we define 
below. 

Factors 

Let us call ^factor a pair of segments, one segment from each 
sequence (source and target), such that the two segments are 
either identical or the first segment is the reverse complement 
of the second one. The set of all factors is denoted F. A factor 
is specified by the triplet (p,q,l): its starting positions in the 
target sequence (p\ in the source sequence (q) and its length 
(/). We define a relation <o on the set of all factors such that 
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Operation 


Cost 




insertion (UCUGCA) 


2+12+3 


m 


copy (6, 6, 13) 


2+1+1+4 




inssrt ion (CATOUGUU) 


2+16+4 


1 


copy (27, 113. 8) 


2+1+7+4 




in»«rtion(GGAAA. . .ACAAGUUAAC) 


2+110+6 


k 


copy (90, 183, 10) 


2+1+7+4 




ins trt ion ( AGUUAAAAGG) 


2+20+4 


J 


copy (110, 146, 8) 


2+1+6+4 




ins«rtion(UU UCGGCGGGAC GAU) 


2+30+4 


i 


copy(133. 133 f 9) 


2+1+1+4 




ini«rtion(OAAAACUO. . . OUGGUUAAG) 


2+114+6 


h 


copy (199, 164. 9) 


2+1+6+4 




inssrtWCA AAUAUAOAAA CAAO) 


2+32+5 


g 


copy (224, 89, 12) 


2+1+8+4 




insartion(U) 


2+2+1 


f 


copy (237, 118. 8) 


2+1+7+4 




in««tion(0AGAA AAOtfACAACU UAAGUUAA} 


2+46+5 


• 


copy (268, 190, 9) 
in«trtion(CAA GU) 


2+1+7+4 




2+10+3 


d 


copy (282. 244. 25) 


2+1+6+5 




insertion (UUC UUGAU) 


2+16+4 


c 


copy (315, 277, 9) 


2+1*6+4 




in»irtion(UGGCAG AAAACU) 


2+24+4 


b 


copy (336, 298, 21) 

in»«rtion(GAG AUGUCCUUUA UGGUCCAG) 


2+1+6+5 




2+42+5 






709 1 



Fig. 1. An example of the computation of the transformation 
distance onto two RNA sequences. The target and the source are 
displayed aligned on their first residue. Common segments are 
denoted by letters within brackets. The associated script is shown in 
the table below: one line per operation and with the corresponding 
weight (i.e. number of necessary bits for this operation). 
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for two factors/= (p.q.l) and g = (p\q'f),f<o g holds if>+I 
<p\ i.e. if/strictly precedes g in the target sequence. 

To search for all factors, we use the algorithm of Leung et 
al. which is able to discover exact but also point mutated 
repeats. To find factors, we apply this algorithm onto the text 
- formed by the concatenation of T, S and the reverse-comple- 
ment of 5. We implemented the algorithm to allow substitu- 
tions inside factors without modifying the weight function, 
i.e. without adding a penalty. For simplicity, we describe it in 
the case of exact factors. 

Script graph 

As written above, a script is entirely specified by its copy 
operations (from now we do not distinguish copy and reverse 
copy and simply write 'copy'), i.e. when the set of its copied 
factors is known. Those factors in a script do not overlap in 
the target (see definition, condition (i)), this is a simple 
consequence of the construction process. Additionally, if 
many factors are concurrent for some segment of the target, 
i.e. if they are overlapping, at least one of them must be co- 
pied. In other words, an optimal script cannot 'forget* a factor 
that can be copied (condition (ii)). We introduce the defini- 
tion of a factor script which is a script that fulfills those two 
properties. 

Definition A factor script FS is a set of factors such that: 

(i) for all/g € FSJ<q gorg<of 

(ii) and for allfg in FS such that/<o g implies he 
F-FS such that/<o h<$g. 

We now define the script graph which is the basic structure 
for the computation of the transformation distance. 

Definition A and Z are respectively source and sink nodes of 
the graph, f and g are two factors of F, the set of all factors. 
The script graph G = (KE) is defined by: 
•V=Fu{A,Z} i 

0)/<b« 

(2) and £ h e F such that/<o h<og, 

• (A J) e Eiff flhe F such that h <q£ 

• (f,Z) e Eiff £ h e F such that/<^ h 

The script graph is a directed graph where factors are the 
nodes. Two nodes joined by an edge represent successive 
copies in a script and their factors fulfill the <o relation. Each 
edge is oriented from the leftmost factor towards the right- 
most one (we build the target sequence from left to right). 
Additionally, we define a source node A and a sink node Z 
which serve respectively as the beginning and end of any 
factor script. A can be viewed as the factor (0,0,0) and Z as 
the factor (| 7|,(5],0). A path from A to Z represents a selection 
of factors and as such defines a unique factor script. 

In order to compute the description length of each script 
(path) we assign costs to edges and vertices. The cost of a 



vertex is the cost of the copy of the factor it represents. The 
cost of an edge is the cost of the insertion needed between the 
copied segments, i.e. the source and target nodes of this edge. 
The cost of a path is obtained by adding costs of all edges and 
vertices on this path. 

Proposition The computation of the shortest path going from 
source node A to the sink node Z gives the minimum descrip- 
tion length script. 

Sketch of the proof: each path of the graph is clearly a 
script because it combines copies and insertion operations 
such that the points 1 and 2 of the definition are verified. Each 
possible script is represented by a path in the graph. In fact, 
all possible copies operations are included in the graph and 
the set of successors of a node / contains exactly all the nodes 
which can be reached from / The cost of a path is the descrip- 
tion length of the associated script: indeed, the cost of a path 
is the sum of the costs of the insertions operations (edges) and 
the copies operations (nodes) it contains. 

Time and space complexity 

Computing the set of all factors with the Leung et al (1991) 
algorithm is known to be efficient. Statistical studies have 
shown that its complexity increases almost linearly with the 
sequence lengths. Computing the shortest script is achieved in 
0(Card(V)+Card(E)) with the algorithm Dag-Shortest-Path 
presented in chapter 25.4 of Cormen et al. (1990). Let us de- 
note n the length of longest sequence among the target se- 
quence and the source sequence. There are at most n 3 seg- 
ments between S and T, and therefore as much vertices in the 
script graph. As a complete graph over n 3 vertices has less 
than n 6 edges, the computation of the transformation distance 
requires less than O (n 6 ) units of time. This complexity is for 
worst cases and is a loose approximation. Nevertheless, in 
practice, the computation of the complete script graph is too 
inefficient to be applied on long sequences (more than 100 
kb). It is the space requirement that prevents the computation. 

Practicable algorithm 

In practice, the size of the complete script graph grows dra- 
matically for long sequences (of more than 100 kb), and par- 
ticularly in the case of similar sequences because they share 
numerous factors. We studied the properties of copies oper- 
ations that cannot belong to the minimal script. The corre- 
sponding factors can thus be removed from the graph. So 
without defining it here, we implement the compact script 
graph which encloses only 'interesting* copies and reverse 
copies. The above-mentioned properties and the definition of 
this compact graph cannot be detailed here for the sake of 
shortness. Moreover for implementation matter, only maxi- 
mal factors, those that are not sub- factors of another factor, 
are included in the graph at run time. It is then possible to 
create their sub-factors only when necessary. Acceleration of 
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Figure 2 illustrates the variation of the running time in 
function of the sequence length. The source and target se- 
quences are the tobacco's and rice's chloroplast genomes. To 
show the influence of the sequence length, we compute the 
TD for longer and longer prefixes of these sequences. For 
instance, the point of the curve with abscissa jc = 80 000 
corresponds to the running time for the prefixes of length 80 
000 bps of the source and the target. The Minimal Factor 
Length parameter was set to riog 2 (|T|+1)1 where |7] is the 
length of fand it varies with the sequences lengths (it is also 
plotted on the graphic). The vertical drops of the plain line 
curve denote an acceleration because the number of nodes 
decreased. They correspond to losses of factors when the 
minimal factor length reaches a new discrete value. In fact, 
they relate to drops in the MFL curve. With the present im- 
plementation, the rime requirement is short even for long se- 
quences: around 5 s for 130 kb. 

Implementation 

The algorithm is implemented in C and available at 
hrtp://www.Iifl.fr/^varre/TD. As shown on Figure 3, a user- 
friendly graphical interface (implemented with Tcl/Tk) al- 
lows to compute all against all comparisons for a set of se- 
quences and to visualize each comparison. 




Fig. 3. Example of computation of the transformation distance for a set of sequences. One can display the actual distance and the corresponding 
minimal script between two sequences by clicking on the corresponding square in the matrix. 




Fig. 2. Running times of the distance computation versus sequence 
length (on a PC Pentium 233 computer). 

the computation time is illustrated hereunder. Table 1 reports 
the number of factors and the construction time for the script 
graph and the compact script graph. Only the compact script 
graph allows computing in little time the transformation dis- 
tance on long sequences (more than 500 kb). 
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Table 1. Construction time and number of factors included in the graph for both the script graph (SG) and the compact script graph (CSG) For the Rice 
Tobacco, a sinensis and E gracilis, the sequences used are the complete chloroplast genomes. Sequences HIV I and HIV2 are two clones of the HIV tvoe 1 

%SlTr^ V \ 4 r 4) - *?L " ' "* 9 W ^ ° f lHC badIIUS SUbtiUS COm P 1ClC **« < a ™ n — rs Z99lS 

p!n, J ^ ? 1 ? CaCnorhabd,Us eIe « ans < acccssion numbc " Z98856 and 292860). Running times have been computed on a PC 

Pentium 1 66MMX. A - indicates that the program exhausts the computer memory 







Number of factors 




Running time (s) 






Sequence length (kb) 


SG 


CSG 


SG 


CSG 


Rice and tobacco 


140 


10 963 


818 


75 


6.9 


E. gracilis and 0. sinensis 


140 


1683 


209 


18.4 


16 


HIV1 and HIV2 


10 


8578 


111 




7.6 


Bac. Subtilis I and Bac. Subtilis 9 


250 


18 144 


6 




18 


CE. J and CE. 2 


630 


20 172 


5147 




15! 



Results and discussion 

We applied the TD to investigate the evolution of the TnTl 
tobacco retrotransposon. The results illustrate the usefulness 
of the TD and its larger applicability compared to alignment 
methods: the TD allows finding segments duplications and 
re-orderings which may result from evolutionary events. 



ments inside the U3 box. However providing evidence for 
the latter was nearly impossible as it required studying by eye 
all pairwise alignments. The TD algorithm allowed us to de- 
tect and visualize some rearrangements events automatically, 
suggesting that the TD is a useful and complementary ap- 
proach to classical alignment strategies. 



Families ofTntl tobacco retrotransposon 

The problem considered here is the evolution ofTntl to- 
bacco's retrotransposon, and specifically the evolution of its 
Long Terminal Repeat (LTR). The material is a set of 140 
sequences of this LTR taken out of seven species of tobacco. 
The LTR feature is the following from 5 to 3 : the RT box, the 
linker, then the U3 and R boxes. It has been suggested that 
the high mobility ofTntl may require rapid evolution (Casa- 
cubertaef a/., 1995). 

We computed all pairwise comparisons for the 140 se- 
quences (the running time was less than 1 h). Figure 4 shows 
the representative comparison of the retrotransposons of To- 
bacco sylvestris (top horizontal line) and Tobacco tomentosi- 
formis (bottom horizontal line). The 5' and 3' ends feature 
each 3 parallel vertical bars that link the segments shared by 
both sequences. It shows that those regions corresponding 
respectively to the RT + linker and to the R box are well con- 
served, and thus also well aligned (this is observed on all 
comparisons). On the opposite in the middle part of the se- 
quence, in the U3 region, one sees 6 vertical bars which inter- 
sect each other, suggesting that the order of the correspon- 
ding segments has changed during divergence of those se- 
quences. Moreover, two vertical bars have the same 
end-point and then refer to the same segment in T tomentosi- 
formis sequence, while they point to different segments (i.e. 
end-points) in T sylvestris: this segment may have been du- 
plicated during evolution. Such segment relations observed 
in many pairwise comparisons simply prevent correct align- 
ment. Those results are consistent with the analysis of Casa- 
cuberta et al in which they suggested that the RT + linker and 
R boxes were conserved, while they suspected rearrange- 



Conclusion 

This work provides a new measure, the transformation dis- 
tance, for comparing genetic sequences and an efficient algo- 
rithm to compute it. The application to Tobacco retrotranspo- 
sons TnTl points out types of sequence relationships which 
are undetectable with alignments. Indeed, it detects segments 
duplication and re-ordering which usually prevent correct 
alignments. This argues for the usefulness of the transform- 
ation distances as an alternative tool for the investigation of 
sequences relationships. Compared to alignments, our work 
shows that the concepts of the Algorithmic Information 
Theory may be useful to suggest practical approaches and 
effective algorithms in a biological context. Among others, 
wider applications of the transformation distance are: phylo- 
genies, sequences clustering and analysis, and investigation 
of segment-based evolution. 

The use of other weights and/or other sets of operations 
than those studied here yields variants of the TDs that may 
include biological knowledge. Thus, the general idea of our 
method is susceptible to various specifications to be ex- 
plored. 

We suggest that the transformation distance may be par- 
ticularly appropriate to investigate the evolution of RNA se- 
quences, where the palindromic segments may correspond to 
elements of the secondary structure. The TD favors con- 
servation of such segments and would thus better account for 
the secondary structure. The study of the phylogeny of iso- 
pods based on mitochondrial RNA sequences is in progress. 
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Fig. 4. Comparison of Tntl tobacco retrotransposon of tobacco tomentosiformis (as source) and tobacco sylvestris (as target). 
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ABSTRACT Score-based measures of molecular-sequence 
features provide versatile aids for the study of proteins and 
DNA. They are used by many sequence data base search 
programs, as well as for identifying distinctive properties of 
single sequences. For any such measure, it is important to know 
what can be expected to occur purely by chance. The statistical 
distribution of high-scoring segments has been described else- 
where. However, molecular sequences will frequently yield 
several high-scoring segments for which some combined as* 
sessment is in order. 'This paper describes the statistical 
distribution for the sum of the scores of multiple high-scoring 
segments and illustrates its application to the identification of 
possible transmembrane segments and the evaluation of se- 
quence similarity. 



The study of molecular-sequence data can be assisted by 
statistical methods of sequence analysis. Among the aims of 
such study is the discovery of patterns relevant to genomic 
organization, nucleic acid processing, protein folding, and 
biochemical function as well as their evolutionary develop- 
ments. A region of unusual amino acid composition in a 
protein sequence may correlate with a specific biological 
function. Similarly, the conservation over evolutionary time 
of segments shared by different proteins may provide clues to * 
structure and function. 

Among the tools for detecting interesting regions in protein 
sequences are score-based methods. These assign appropri- 
ate positive numerical values to amino acids likely to be 
found within the type of region sought and negative values to 
residues unlikely to occur. Since scores permit difTerentiation 
between residues, they engender more sensitive analyses 
than do measures that consider only simple matching. Scores 
have been used to locate transmembrane or significantly 
hydrophobic segments,. DNA-binding domains, and regions 
of concentrated charge (1). They are also employed to 
identify similar regions snared by two or more protein or 
DNA molecules and are at the core of many sequence data 
base search programs (2-4). 

A crucial question for any given score-based or other 
measure applied to molecular sequences is what can be 
expected to occur purely by chance. Empirical statistical 
studies can be based upon sequence data collections (1, 5-8) 
or upon permutations of sample sequences (9, 10). In addi- 
tion, analytic statistical results can afford calculable criteria 
for the evaluation of sequences and can elucidate the function 
of the parameters in the measures to which they apply (11). 
They provide means for recognizing outliers, for developing 
contrasting sequence classifications, and for comparing dif- 
ferent data sets in a consistent manner. 

The greatest limitation on the analytic approach is the 
difficulty of deriving statistical distributions for any but the 
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simplest sequence measures. Among those that have yielded 
to analysis are ones based on runs of a given residue type, 
allowing for a specified number or proportion of mismatches 
(12-14). More recently, a theory has been developed for 
characterizing unusual sequence patterns, defined with ref- 
erence to general scoring systems (15-18). Scores may be 
based on residue biochemical or physical properties or, in the 
case of sequence comparison, on residue similarities. Spe- 
cifically, the theory describes the asymptotic extremal dis- 
tribution of high aggregate segment scores as well as the letter 
composition of high-scoring segments. 

In this paper we consider several natural extensions of 
score-based measures. An important such extension is the 
sum of the r greatest segment scores. This measure is 
appropriate when there may be several distinct segments of 
a given type within a protein or DNA sequence (e.g., trans- 
membrane segments). Also, for sequence comparisons, the 
existence of insertions or deletions can break an alignment 
into several pieces, and the sum of their scores can be an 
appropriate measure of local sequence similarity. From this 
consideration there arises the problem of "consistency" for 
high-scoring segment pairs: the requirement that multiple 
pairs be combinable into a single "gapped** alignment. We 
discuss below how this constraint affects the distribution of 
the sum statistic. The use of these statistics will be illustrated 
with several examples. 

The Statistical Theory for High-Scoring Segments 

Given a molecular sequence, we assume that scores are 
assigned to the various sequence elements and study the 
statistical behavior of the segment (of whatever length) with 
greatest aggregate score. In this section we review briefly the 
theory for such maximal-segment scores (15-18). The basic 
themes of this theory are visible in the various extensions that 
follow. 

In the simple "independence** random sequence model we 
employ, the elements of a sequence are chosen independently 
from an alphabet of a letters with respective probabilities pi, 
. . . , p a , A DNA sequence, for example, would have a = 4, 
and a protein sequence using the standard alphabet would 
have a = 20. Theory exists for the more complicated case of 
Markov-dependent sequences but will not be discussed here 
(17). A score si is assigned to each type of letter. For proteins 
these scores may be based, for example, on physicochemical 
or structure-related properties such as charge, size, hydro- 
phobicity , and helix-forming potential. The maximal segment 
of a sequence is defined as that contiguous string of letters 
with greatest aggregate score. The random distribution for 
the score S of this segment can be expressed by using three 
parameters, which are described below. 



Abbreviations: p.d.f., probability density function; PIR, Protein 
Identification Resource. 
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A necessary assumption for the following theory is that the 
expected score per letter be negative. [Scores based on 
likelihood ratios (15) always satisfy this condition.] Were the 
expected score positive, the maximal segment would always 
tend to be virtually the entire sequence, so such a scoring 
system would not be of much use for identifying unusual 
regions. The existence of at least one positive score along 
with the previous condition implies that there is always a 
unique positive solution x = A to the equation 2/j?/<r J,jr = 1. 
The parameter A may be thought of as a natural scale for the 
scoring system employed. 

A second parameter K, for which an explicit but more 
complex formula is available, is also readily calculated from 
the scores j, and their background probabilities p> (15-18). 
The final relevant parameter is the length N of the random 
sequence from which the maximal segment is drawn. The 
statistical theory is then most simply expressed in terms of 
the normalized score 5' = A5 - in KN. For large N, the tail 
probability (Prob) that 5' is greater than or equal to x is well 
approximated by the formula 

Prob(5' s x) ** 1 - exp(-<T x ). [1] 

For sequence comparison, the theory has a parallel devel- 
opment. Scores sy are now assigned not to individual letters 
but to pairs of letters. Given two sequences, the maximal- 
segment pair is simply that pair of equal-length segments, one 
from each sequence, which when aligned have maximal 
aggregate score 5. The expected score per residue pair must 
still be negative, and the formulas for A and K are the same 
as before. The main difference is that the " search space size" 
parameter N becomes the product of the lengths of the two 
sequences being compared. A number of conditions must 
hold for Prob(5 ' s x) to converge to formula 1 for large N (A. 
Dembo, S.K., and O. Zeitouni, unpublished <iata), but this 
formula is always conservative — i.e., it provides an upper 
bound on the desired probability. 

For single-sequence protein analysis, scores appropriate* 
for the detection of transmembrane segments and DNA- 
binding domains have been described (1, 6, 19). For sequence 
comparison, a wide range of scoring systems have been 
proposed (11, 20-28), and segment-pair scores underpin the 
blast data base search programs (2, 29, 30). These are 
examples where the basic theory finds direct application. In 
many cases, however, more sophisticated scoring methods, 
such as those studied in this paper, are appropriate. 

The Statistical Theory for Multiple High-Scoring Segments 

Sometimes a single molecule will contain multiple regions 
with a common property of biological interest, or two mol- 
ecules will share several quite Similar regions. For example, 
a protein may have several distinct transmembrane segments 
or regions of concentrated charge. Two proteins may share a 
number of regions of conserved secondary structure, sepa- 
rated by loops of variable length and composition. When this 
is the case, seeking the single highest-scoring region can 
discard much valuable information. We therefore consider 
the scores 5i, . . . , S r of the r highest-scoring distinct 
segments. Statistics for these random variables are most 
conveniently written using the normalized scores S' k = \S k - 
In X7V. For large N, the joint probability density function 
(p.d.f.) for S'u . . . , Sr is well approximated by the formula 

/fo *r) = exp^-<T x ' - *kj , [2] 

where x x > x 2 s • • • > x r . The distribution of any function of 
the S k may be calculated from this distribution. The simplest 



application is to calculate the tail probability that S' r is greater 
than or equal to x; integration yields 

Prob(S; > x) ~ 1 - exp(-*-') J? *— f pj 

which is a generalization of formula 1. 

Of greater interest and utility is the distribution of the sum 
of the r highest normalized scores T, = S[ + • - • + S' r . From 
formula 2 and some algebraic manipulation, one may show 
that for large N, the p.d.f. for T r approaches 

f{t) = H(T1)! £ y r - 2 exp(-^-'>") dy. [4] 

All moments of this distribution may be calculated by means 
of Laplace transforms. The mean is given. by r(l + y - 2 r himl 
l/k) t where y ~ 0.577 is Euier's constant, and is well approx- 
imated by r(l - In r) - Yi. The variance is r 2 (7r*/6 - SjUi 
l/* 2 ) + r, which is approximately 2r - ¥i. 

To obtain the tail probability that 7*, s= x, one must integrate 
Eq. 4 for t from x to infinity. This double integral is easily 
calculated numerically, and a program for the purpose in the 
C programming language is available from the authors. In the 
limit of large x, this tail probability behaves as 

«r x x r_1 

Prob(T r > x) ~ . [5] 

r!(r - 1)! 1 J 

Applications of these results will be given below. 

Consistently Ordered Segment Pairs in Sequence Alignments 

Two proteins may share distinct, homologous domains that 
need not retain the same relative order. More often, however, 
separate high-scoring segment pairs arise from insertions or 
deletions within a matching region. In the context of pairwise 
sequence comparison, one may wish to exclude the former 
possibility and consider only the latter; this simultaneously 
excludes from analysis cases that do not fit the biological 
model and increases the statistical significance of those 
segment pair sets that do. 

Requiring that a collection of high-scoring segment pairs be 
consistent with a single alignment including gaps imposes a 
certain "geometry' ' on the pairs that so far has not been taken 
into account. For a given high-scoring segment pair i, let (x/, 
yd indicate the midpoints of its constituent segments within 
their respective sequences. A necessary condition for com- 
bining several segment pairs into a single consistent align- 
ment is that for any two pairs i and j, x, < xj if and only if y t 
< y y . We will call a set of segment pairs "consistently 
ordered" if it satisfies this condition. 

The random variable T r from the previous section can be 
written as A(2£«i S k ) - In K r - In N r . The last term may be 
understood as correcting for the N r different possible sets of 
starting positions for the r segment pairs whose scores are the 
S^ (Remember that for pairwise sequence comparison, N is 
the product of the lengths of the sequences being compared.) 
If we require a set of r segment pairs to be consistently 
ordered before allowing their scores to be combined, we 
effectively divide the size of the possible solution space by r !. 
Therefore, if J* is the greatest valucattainable as the sum of 
normalized scores St from r distinct and consistently ordered 
segment pairs, T* r + In r! has a p.d.f. approaching that of Eq. 
4 for large N. 

This analysis can be extended to more restrictive con- 
straints on the relationship of combined segment pairs. 
Between pairs, for example, one may allow gaps within each 
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Table 1. High-scoring segments of the D. virilis sevenless protein (34) [Protein Identification 
Resource (PfR) code A35774] with their associated scores and P values 



Score fvalue 

Segment Positions (normalted scor e) Segment Sum 

LVLAIIAPAAIVSSCVLALVLV 2141-2162 67 (4.4) 0012 OOlT 

FLVTGHGGISTILIANLLLLLLLSL 116-140 55 (2.5) 0.080 0 003< 

ISAPIIVALLAL 466-477 38 (-0.2) Q.71 0.0053 

Segment scores are based on the transmembrane scores from ref. 1. 



sequence of only some maximum size. The appropriate 
statistics then depend upon the extent to which the space of 
possible solutions is reduced. 

The measure presented in this section combines gaps and 
scores in a natural manner. One drawback of this measure, 
however, is that so long as a gap is permitted at all, no 
premium is placed on a short as opposed to a long one. A 
statistical problem that remains open is the random distribu- 
tion of scores from optimal alignments that include gaps and 
for which length-dependent gap costs are assessed (4, 31). 
While numerical studies have been conducted on the statis- 
tics of such scoring systems (7, 8), they have resisted 
complete analysis to date. 

Further Results Involving Consistent Ordering 

One question similar in spirit but different in detail from those 
considered above is how many distinct segments can be 
expected with score at least x. This question is most easily 
answered by using the composite parametery = KNe'^. For 
large N and for x sufficiently large that y is not much greater 
than 1, the number of distinct segments whose score is at least 
x is then approximately Poisson distributed with parametery 
(15-18). In other words, the probability of observing exactly 
k such segments is approximately e~>y k /kl. The probability 
of observing at least r segments with score at least x is 
calculated by summing this quantity for k from r to infinity. 

In the case of sequence alignments, we now wish to impose * 
the additional requirement of consistent ordering. The most 
natural question concerns the probability that there are at 
least r distinct and consistently ordered segment pairs all with 
score at least x. The desired probability arises if each term of 
the infinite sum is multiplied by the probability that a set of 
k segment pairs contains a consistently ordered subset of size 
at least r. For large N this probability can be seen to approach 
Rk,r/kl, where R k . r is the number of permutations of the 
integers 1 to k that contain an increasing subsequence of 
length at least r. Thus, the formula for the desired probability 
becomes 



To employ formula 6 effectively, one must be able to 
calculate R ktr for at least the first several k values greater than 
or equal to r. When rs4, general formulas are available for 
Rh.r (32). Moreover, for all r, various combinatorial facts 
about permutations (33) suffice to prove that R rr = \\ R r +i r 
= r 2 + 1, and R r+2 , r = (r 4 + 2r 3 + r 2 + 2r + 6)/2. Specific 
but increasingly complicated formulas may be derived for 
successive terms. However, the first three terms just given 
should be sufficient for most purposes. 

Examples 

To illustrate the use of sum statistics, we first consider the 
sevenless protein from the fruit fly Drosophila virilis (34). 
This molecule is a tyrosine kinase receptor required for 
embryogenesis of the eye; it is known to have one and is 
suspected to have two transmembrane domains (35). We 
analyzed the molecule for transmembrane segments, using 
scores derived for this purpose by Karlin and Brendel (1). 
The three highest-scoring segments of the protein are shown 
in Table 1, arranged in decreasing order of score. For this 
analysis, the relevant statistical parameters may be calcu- 
lated as A = 0.159, K = 0.21, and N = 2594. The single 
highest-scoring segment, consisting of residues 2141-2162, 
has a normalized score of 4.4, which by formula 1 corre- 
sponds to a P value of 0.012. The second highest normalized 
score (for residues 116-140) is 2.5, corresponding to a P value 
of 0.08. Neither of these segments in isolation may be 
considered significant at the 99% level. However, as shown 
in Table 1, when analyzed in unison, the P value for the sum 
of their scores drops to 0.0035. Successive high-scoring 
segments (i.e., those other than the top-scoring two) do not 
improve the overall result. The two segments identified as 
statistically significant by this method are the putative trans- 
membrane domains described in the original paper (34). 

As a second example, we analyze the human serotonin 
receptor (36) for transmembrane segments. This molecule is 
a member of the large family of guanine nucleotide-binding 
protein-coupled receptors, which generally contain seven 
transmembrane segments, accounting for roughly half of the 
complete protein. The large proportion of hydrophobic res- 
idues within these proteins render concentrations of such 



Table 2. High-scoring segments of the human serotonin receptor (36) (PIR code S07343), with 
their associated scores and P values » . 



Segment 


Positions 


(normalized score) 


Segment 


Sum 


VITSLLLGTLIFCAVLGNACWAAIAL 


(37) 37-63 (62) 


66 


(3.5) 


0.031 


0.031 


LGI IMGTFILCWLPFFIVALVL 


(345) 346-367 (366) 


65 


(3.4) 


0.034 


0.0036 


ALISLTWLIGFLISI 


(152) 154-168 (177) 


46 


(1.2) 


0.26 


0.0019 


I YSTFG AFYI PLLLMLVL 


(191) 196-213 (216) 


41 


(0.6) 


0.42 


0,0011 


LI GSLA VTDUIVSVLVLPMAAL 


(74) 74-95 (98) 


38 


(0.3) 


0.53 


0.60064 


LFIALDVLCCTSSILHLCAIAL 


(110) 111-132 (134) 


31 <■ 


-0.5) 


0.81 


0.00056 


LLGAII 


(378) 379-384 (402) 


26 ( 


-1.1) 


0.95 


0.00061 



Segment scores are based on the transmembrane scores from ref. 1. Next to the position numbers 
representing the extent of each high-scoring segment are given in parentheses those for the corre- 
sponding putative transmembrane segment as specified in SWISS- PROT (38). 
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Table 3. High-scoring segment pairs, with their associated scores and P values, from a comparison of the chicken 
gene X protein (39) (P1R code DXCH) and the fowlpox virus anUthrombin III homolog (40) (PIR code WMVZF3) 







Score 


P value 


Segment pair 


Positions 


(normalized score) 


Segment pair 


Sum 


VYLPQMKIEEXYNLTSVLMALGMTDLF 
YLP E L L G DLF 
LYLPKFELEDDVDLKDALIHMGCNDLF 


125-151 
44-70 


52 (7.6) 


4.7 x 10-* 


4.7 x 10- 4 


SANLTGISSAESLKISQAVHGAFMELSEDGIEMAGST 
SLGIS LI EGEAT 
SGELVGISDTKTLRIGNIRQKSVIKVDEYGTEAASVT 


154-190 
72-108 


49 (6.7) 


1.2 x 10~ 3 


4.2 x 10" 6 


RADHPFLFLIKHNPTNTIVYFGRY 

A PF FL T G 
KANVPFMFLVADVQTKIPLFLGIF 


206-229 
123-146 


46 (5.8) 


3.1 x 10-3 


5.9 x 10~ 8 



Segment pair scores are calculated using the PAM-120 scoring matrix (11, 20). Amino acid identities are echoed on the 
central line of each alignment. 



amino acids more difficult to distinguish from chance (cf. ref. 
37). 

Using the same transmembrane scores as before (1), the 
seven best segments of the human serotonin receptor are 
shown in Table 2, arranged in decreasing order of score. Here 
the relevant parameters are A = 0.114, K-0. 14, and N = 421. 
The single highest-scoring segment consists of residues 37-63 
and has a normalized score of 3.5, corresponding by formula 
1 to a P value of 0.031. Therefore, neither this nor any of the 
other high-scoring segments may be considered, in isolation, 
particularly surprising. When several of the highest-scoring 
segments are analyzed in unison, however, the situation 
changes. As shown in Table 2, P values for the sum of the r 
highest segment scores continue to drop until r - 6, at which 
point the cumulative normalized score of 8.4 has a probability 
less than 6 x 10" 4 of having occurred by chance. Further 
segments do not improve the overall result. It should be noted 
that the statistics for sums of high segment scores described 
above are valid only in the limit of large N. For a protein as 
short as the one in this example, they are inaccurate for r > 
2. Nevertheless, even the sum of just the two highest segment 
scores provides good evidence that one is dealing with a 
multisegment transmembrane protein. Applications of the 
sum statistic to long DNA sequences will be discussed 
elsewhere. 

Finally, to illustrate the use and potential power of sum 
statistics applied to pairwise sequence comparison, we con- 
sider an analysis of the chicken gene X protein (39) and the 
fowlpox virus anti thrombin III homolog (40). When com- 
pared by using the PAM-120 amino acid substitution matrix 
(11, 20), three high-scoring segment pairs emerge (Table 3). 
Given this scoring system and the amino acid frequencies of 
the two sequences, A = 0.314, K = 0.17, and N .= 34336, 
yielding corrected scores of 7.6, 6.7, and 5.8 for the three 
alignments. From formula 1, the associated P values for these 
alignments are all less than 0.004, which is generally consid- 
ered significant. However, such similarities are frequently 
uncovered in protein data base searches, in which tens of 
thousands of pairwise comparisons are typically performed 
(2). In such a multitrial context, P values near 10~ 6 generally 
are necessary before statistical significance may be claimed. 
None of the individual alignments shown in Table 3 achieve 
such significance, and any single one of them could easily 
arise by chance in a search of current protein sequence data 
bases (38, 41). This is no longer the case, however, when the 
three segment pairs are considered together. The sum of their 
normalized scores is 20.1, which for r = 3 corresponds to a 
P value of 5.9 x 10 -8 , easily significant even in the context 
of a large data base search. Notice as well that the three 
segment pairs shown in Table 3 are consistently ordered. (In 
fact, the three pairs are in almost perfect alignment.) When 



this is taken as an a priori requirement for invoking a sum, the 
P value drops even further, to 1.2 x 10 -8 . Thus, the ability 
to calculate statistics for the combined scores of distinct 
segment pairs can greatly increase the sensitivity of sequence 
comparison tools. 
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BLAST HELP MANUAL 



DESCRIPTION 

' This document describes the WWW BLAST interface. 

BLAST (Basic Local Alignment Search Tool) is the heuristic 
search algorithm employed by the programs blastp, blastn, 
blastx, tblastn, and tblastx; these programs ascribe signi- 
ficance to their findings using the statistical methods of 
Karlin and Altschul (1990, 1993) with a few enhancements. 
The BLAST programs were tailored for sequence similarity 
searching — for example to identify homologs to a query 
sequence. The programs are not generally useful for motif- 
style searching. For a discussion of basic issues in simi- 
larity searching of sequence databases, see Altschul et al. 
(1994) . 

The five BLAST programs described here perform the following 
tasks : 

blastp compares an amino acid query sequence against a 
protein sequence database; 

blastn compares a nucleotide query sequence against a 
nucleotide sequence database; 



blastx 



compares the six-frame conceptual translation 
products of a nucleotide query sequence (both 
strands) against a protein sequence database; 



tblastn compares a protein query sequence against a 
nucleotide sequence database dynamically 

translated in all six reading frames (both 
strands) . 



tblastx 



compares the six-frame translations of a nucleo- 
tide query sequence against the six-frame transla- 
tions of a nucleotide sequence database. 



BLAST Search parameters 



HISTOGRAM 

Display a histogram of scores for each search; default 
is yes. (See parameter H in the BLAST Manual) . 
DESCRIPTIONS 

Restricts the number of short descriptions of matching 
sequences reported to the number specified; default 
limit is 100 descriptions. (See parameter V in the 
manual page) . See also EXPECT and CUTOFF. 
ALIGNMENTS 

Restricts database sequences to the number specified for 
which high-scoring segment pairs (HSPs) are reported; 
the default limit is 50. If more database sequences 
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than this happen to satisfy the statistical 
significance threshold for reporting (see EXPECT and 
CUTOFF below) , only the matches ascribed the greatest 
statistical significance are reported. 
(See parameter B in the BLAST Manual). 
EXPECT 

The statistical significance threshold for reporting 
• matches against database sequences; the default value 
is 10, such that 10 matches are expected to be found 
merely by chance, according to the stochastic model 
of Karlin and Altschul (1990). If the statistical 
significance ascribed to a match is greater than the 
EXPECT threshold, the match will not be reported. 
Lower EXPECT thresholds are more stringent, leading 
to fewer chance matches being reported. Fractional 
values are acceptable. (See parameter E in the BLAST 
Manual) . 
CUTOFF 

Cutoff score for reporting high-scoring segment pairs. 
The default value is * calculated from the EXPECT value 
(see above) . HSPs are reported for a database sequence 
only if the statistical significance ascribed to them 
is at least as high as would be ascribed to a lone 
HSP having a score equal to the CUTOFF value. Higher 
CUTOFF values are more stringent, leading to fewer 
chance matches being reported. (See parameter S in 
the BLAST Manual) . Typically, significance thresholds 
can be more intuitively managed using EXPECT. 
MATRIX 

Specify an alternate scoring matrix for BLAST P, BLASTX, 
TBLASTN and TBLASTX. The default matrix is BLOSUM62 
(Henikoff & Henikoff, 1992). The valid alternative 
choices include: PAM40, PAM120, PAM250 and IDENTITY. 
No alternate scoring matrices are available for BLASTN; 
specifying the MATRIX directive in BLASTN requests 
returns an error response. 
STRAND 

Restrict a TBLASTN search to just the top or bottom 
strand of the database sequences; or restrict a BLASTN, 
BLASTX or TBLASTX search to just reading frames on the 
top or bottom strand of the query sequence. 
FILTER 

Mask off segments of the query sequence that have 
low compositional complexity, as determined by the 
SEG program of Wootton & Federhen (Computers and 
Chemistry, 1993), or segments consisting of 
short-periodicity internal repeats, as determined 
by the XNU program of Claverie & States (Computers 
and Chemistry, 1993), or, for BLASTN, by the DUST 

program of Tatusov and Lipman (in preparation) . 
Filtering can eliminate statistically significant but 
biologically uninteresting reports from the blast 
output (e.g., hits against common acidic-, basic- or 
proline-rich regions), leaving the more biologically 
interesting regions of the query sequence available 
for specific matching against database sequences. 
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Low complexity sequence found by a filter program is 
substituted using the letter "N" in nucleotide sequence 
(e.g., "NNNNNNNNNNNNN" ) and the letter "X" in protein 
sequences (e.g., "XXXXXXXXX") . Users may turn off 
filtering by using the "Filter" option on the "Advanced 
options for the BLAST server" page. 



Filtering is only applied to the query sequence (or 
its translation products), not to database sequences. 
Default filtering is DUST for BLASTN, SEG for other 
programs . 



It is not unusual for nothing at all to be masked 

by SEG, XNU, or both, when applied to sequences 

in SWISS-PROT, so filtering should not be expected to 

always yield an effect. Furthermore, in some cases, 

sequences are masked in their entirety, indicating that 

the statistical significance of any matches reported 

against the unfiltered query sequence should be suspect. 

NCBI-gi 

Causes NCBI gi identifiers to be shown in the output, 
in addition to the accession and/or locus name. 



SEARCH STRATEGY 

The fundamental unit of BLAST algorithm output is the High- 
scoring Segment Pair (HSP) . An HSP consists of two sequence 
fragments of arbitrary but equal length whose alignment is 
locally maximal and for which the alignment score meets or 
exceeds a threshold or cutoff score. A set of HSPs is thus 
defined by two sequences, a scoring system, and a cutoff 
score; this set may be empty if the cutoff score is suffi- 
ciently high. In the programmatic implementations of the 
BLAST algorithm described here, each HSP consists of a seg- 
ment from the query sequence and one from a database 
sequence. The sensitivity and speed of the programs can be 
adjusted via the standard BLAST algorithm parameters W, T, 
and X (Altschul et al., 1990); selectivity of the programs 
can be adjusted via the cutoff score. 

A Maximal-scoring Segment Pair (MSP) is defined by two 
sequences and a scoring system and is the highest-scoring of 
all possible segment pairs that can be produced from the two 
sequences. The statistical methods of Karlin and Altschul 
(1990, 1993) are applicable to determining the significance 
of MSP scores in the limit of long sequences, under a random 
sequence model that assumes independent and identically dis- 
tributed choices for the residues at each position in the 
sequences. In the programs described here, Karlin-Altschul 
statistics have been extrapolated to the task of assessing 
the significance of HSP scores obtained from comparisons of 
potentially short, biological sequences. 

The approach to similarity searching taken by the BLAST pro- 
grams is first to look for similar segments (HSPs) between 
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the query sequence and a database sequence, then to evaluate 
the statistical significance of any matches that were found, 
and finally to report only those matches that satisfy a 
user-selectable threshold of significance. Findings of mul- 
tiple HSPs involving the query sequence and a single data- 
base sequence may be treated statistically in a variety of 
ways. By default the programs use "Sum" statistics (Karlin 
and Altschul, 1993) . As such, the statistical significance 
. ascribed to a set of HSPs may be higher than that ascribed 
to any individual member of the set. Only when the ascribed 
significance satisfies the user-selectable threshold (E 
parameter) will the match be reported to the user. 

The task of finding HSPs begins with identifying short words 
of length W in the query sequence that either match or 
satisfy some positive-valued threshold score T when aligned 
with a word of the same length in a database sequence. T is 
referred to as the neighborhood word score threshold 
(Altschul et al., 1990). These initial neighborhood word 
hits act as seeds for initiating searches to find longer 
HSPs containing them. The word hits are extended in both 
directions along each sequence for as far as the cumulative 
alignment score can be increased. Extension of the word 
hits in each direction are halted when: the cumulative 
alignment score falls off by the quantity X from its maximum 
achieved value; the cumulative score goes to zero or below, 
due to the accumulation of one or more negative-scoring 
residue alignments; or the end of either sequence is 
reached. 

KARLIN-ALTSCHUL STATISTICS 

From Karlin and Altschul (1990), the principal equation 
relating the score of an HSP to its expected frequency of 
chance occurrence is: 

E - K N exp {-Lambda S) 

where E is the expected frequency of chance occurrence of an 
HSP having score S (or one scoring higher); K and Lambda are 
Karlin-Altschul parameters; N is the product of the query 
and database sequence lengths, or the size of the search 
space; and exp is the exponentiation function. 

Lambda may be thought of as the expected increase in relia- 
bility of an alignment associated with a unit increase in 
alignment score. Reliability in this case is expressed in 
units of information, such as bits or nats, with one nat 
being equivalent to l/log(2) (roughly 1.44) bits. 

The expectation E (range 0 to infinity) calculated for an 
alignment between the query sequence and a database sequence 
can be extrapolated to an expectation over the entire 
database search, by converting the pairwise expectation to a 
probability (range 0-1) and multiplying the result by the 
ratio of the entire database size (expressed in residues) to 
the length of the matching database sequence. In detail: 

E_database = (1 - exp(-E)) D / d 

where D is the size of the database; d is the length of the 
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' matching database sequence; and the quantity (1 - exp(-E)) 
is the probability, P, corresponding to the expectation E 
for the pairwise sequence comparison. Note that in the 
limit of infinite E, P approaches 1; and in the limit as E 
approaches 0, E and P approach equality. Due to inaccuracy 
in the statistical methods as they are applied in the BLAST 
programs, whenever E and P are less than about 0.05, the two 
values can be practically treated as being equal. 

In contrast to the random sequence model used by Karlin- 
Altschul statistics, biological sequences are often short in 
length -- an HSP may involve a relatively large fraction of 
the query or database sequence, which reduces the effective 
size of the 2-dimensional search space defined by the two 
sequences. To obtain more accurate significance estimates, 
the BLAST programs compute effective lengths for the query 
and database sequences that are their real lengths minus the 
expected length of the HSP, where the expected length for an 
HSP is computed from its score. In no event is an effective 
length for the query or database sequence permitted to go 
below 1. Thus, the effective length of either the query or 
the database sequence is computed according to the follow- 
ing: 

Length_eff = MAX ( Length_real - Lambda S / H , 1) 

where H is the relative entropy of the target and background 
residue frequencies (Karlin and Altschul, 1990), one of the 
statistics reported by the BLAST programs. H may be thought 
of as the information expected to be obtained from each pair 
of aligned residues in a real alignment that distinguishes 
the alignment from a random one. 

SCORING SCHEMES 

The default scoring matrix used by blastp, blastx, tblastn, 
and tblastx is the BLOSUM62 matrix (Henikoff and Henikoff, 
1992) . 

Several PAM (point accepted mutations per 100 residues) 
amino acid scoring matrices are provided in the BLAST 
software distribution, including the PAM40, PAM120, and 
PAM250. While the BLOSUM62 matrix is a good general purpose 
scoring matrix and is the default matrix used by the BLAST 
programs, if one is restricted to using only PAM scoring 
matrices, then the PAM120 is recommended for general protein 
similarity searches (Altschul, 1991). The pam(l) program 
can be used to produce PAM matrices of any desired iteration 
from 2 to 511. Each matrix is most sensitive at finding 
similarities at its particular PAM distance. For more 
thorough searches, particularly when the mutational distance 
between potential homologs is unknown and the significance 
of their similarity may be only marginal, Altschul (1991, 
1992) recommends performing at least three searches, one 
each with the PAM40, PAM120 and PAM250 matrices. 

In blastn, the M parameter sets the reward score for a pair 
of matching residues; the N parameter sets the penalty score 
for mismatching residues. M and N must be positive and 
negative integers, respectively. The relative magnitudes of 
M and N determines the number of nucleic acid PAMs (point 
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accepted mutations per 100 residues) for which they are most 
sensitive at finding homologs. Higher ratios of M:N 
correspond to increasing nucleic acid PAMs (increased diver- 
gence) . The default values for M and N, respectively 5 and 
-4, having a ratio of 1.25, correspond to about 47 nucleic 
acid PAMs, or about 58 amino acid PAMs ; an M:N ratio of 1 
corresponds to 30 nucleic acid PAMs or 38 amino acid PAMs. 
At higher than about 40 nucleic acid PAMs, or 50 amino acid 
. PAMs, better sensitivity at detecting similarities between 
coding regions is expected by performing comparisons at the 
amino acid level (States et al., 1991), using conceptually 
translated nucleotide sequences (re: blastx, tblastn, and 
tblastx) . 

Independent of the values chosen for M and N, the default 
wordlength W=ll used by blastn restricts the program to 
finding sequences that share at least an 11-mer stretch of 
100% identity with the query. Under the random sequence 
model, stretches of 11 consecutive matching residues are 
unlikely to occur merely by chance even between only 
moderately diverged homologs. Thus, blastn with its default 
parameter settings is poorly suited to finding anything but 
very similar sequences. If better sensitivity is needed, 
one should use a smaller value for W. 

For the blastn program, it may be easy to see how multiply- 
ing both M and N by some large number will yield proportion- 
ally larger alignment scores with their statistical signifi- 
cance remaining unchanged. This scale-independence of the 
statistical significance estimates from blastn has its ana- 
log in the scoring matrices used by the other BLAST pro- 
grams: multiplying all elements in a scoring matrix by an 
arbitrary factor will proportionally alter the alignment 
scores but will not alter their statistical significance 
(assuming numerical precision is maintained) . From this it 
should be clear that raw alignment scores are meaningless 
without specific knowledge of the scoring matrix that was 
used. 

SCORING REQUIREMENTS 

Regardless of the scoring scheme employed, two stringent 
criteria must be met in order to be able to calculate the 
Karlin-Altschul parameters Lambda and K. First, given the 
residue composition for the query sequence and the residue 
composition assumed for the database, the alignment score 
expected for any randomly selected pair of residues (one 
from the query sequence and one from the database) must be 
negative. Second, given the sequence residue compositions 
and the scoring scheme, a positive score must be possible to 
achieve. For instance, the match reward score of blastn 
must have a positive value; and given the assumption made by 
blastn that the 4 nucleotides A, C, G and T are represented 
at equal 25% frequencies in the database, a wide range of 
value combinations for M and N are precluded from use 
namely those combinations where the magnitude of the ratio 
M:N is greater than or equal to 3. 

GENETIC CODES 
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The parameter C can be set to a positive integer to select 
the genetic code that will be used by blastx and tblastx to 
translate the query sequence. The -dbgcode parameter can be 
used to select an alternate genetic code for translation of 
the database by the programs tblastn and tblastx. In each 
case, the default genetic code is the so-called "Standard" 
or "Universal" genetic code. To obtain a listing of the 
genetic codes available and their associated numerical iden- 
tifiers, invoke blastx or tblastx with the command line 
parameter Olist. Note: the numerical identifiers used here 
for genetic codes parallel those defined in the ' NCBI 
software Toolbox; hence some numerical values will be 
skipped as genetic codes are updated. 

The list of genetic codes available and their associated 
values for the parameters C and -dbgcode are: 

1 Standard or Universal 

2 Vertebrate Mitochondrial 

3 Yeast Mitochondrial 

4 Mold, Protozoan, Coelenterate Mitochondrial and 
Mycoplasma/Spiroplasma 

5 Invertebrate Mitochondrial 

6 Ciliate Macronuclear 

9 Echinodermate Mitochondrial 

10 Alternative Ciliate Macronuclear 

11 Eubacterial 

12 Alternative Yeast 

13 Ascidian Mitochondrial 

14 Flatworm Mitochondrial 



P-VALUES, ALIGNMENT SCORES, AND INFORMATION 

The Expect and P-values reported for HSPs are dependent on 
several factors including: the scoring system employed, the 
residue composition of the query sequence, an assumed resi- 
due composition for a typical database sequence, the length 
of the query sequence, and the total length of the database. 
HSP scores from different program invocations are appropri- 
ate for comparison even if the databases searched are of 
different lengths, as long as the other factors mentioned 
here do not vary. For example, alignment scores from 
searches with the default BLOSUM62 matrix should not be 
directly compared with scores obtained with the PAM120 
matrix; and scores produced using two versions of the same 
PAM matrix, each created to different scales (see above), 
can not be meaningfully compared without conversion to the 
same scale. 
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- Some isolation from the many factors involved in assessing 
the statistical significance of HSPs can be attained by 
observing the information content reported (in bits) for the 
alignments. While the information content of an HSP may 
change when different scoring systems are used (e.g., with 
different PAM matrices), the number of bits reported for an 
HSP will at least be independent of the scale to which the 
scoring matrix was generated. (In practice, this statement 
is not quite true, because the alignment scores used by the 
" BLAST programs are integers that lack much precision) . In 
other words, when conveying the- statistical significance of 
an alignment, the alignment score itself is not useful 
unless the specific scoring matrix that was employed is also 
provided, but the inf ormativeness of an alignment is a mean- 
ingful statistic that can be used to ascribe statistical 
significance (a P-value) to the match independently of 
specific knowledge about the scoring matrix. 

SAMPLE OUTPUT 

The BLAST programs all provide information in roughly the 
same format. First comes (A) an introduction to the pro- 
gram; (B) a histogram of expectations (see above) if one was 
requested; (C) a series of one-line descriptions of matching 
database sequences; (D) the actual sequence alignments; and 
finally the parameters and other statistics gathered during 
the search. 

Sample blastp output from comparing pir | A01243 | DXCH against 
the SWISS-PROT database is presented below. 

A. Program Introduction 

The introductory output provides the program name (BLASTP in 
this case), the version number (1.4.6MP in this case), the 
date the program source code last changed substantially 
(June 13, 1994), the date the program was built (Sept. 22, 
1994), and a description of the query sequence and database 
to be searched. These may all be important pieces of infor- 
mation if a bug is suspected or if reproducibility of 
results is important. 

The "Searching..." indicator indicates progress that the 
program made in searching the database. A complete database 
search will yield 50 periods (.), or one period per database 
sequence, whichever number is smaller. When searching a 
database consisting of 50 sequences or more, if fewer than 
50 periods are displayed and the program aborted for some 
reason, dividing the number of periods by 0.5 will yield the 
approximate percentage (0-100%) of the database that was 
searched before the program died. If the program had diffi- 
culty making progress through the database, one or more 
asterisks (*) may be interspersed between the periods at 
one-minute intervals . 

B. Histogram of Expectations 

Shown in the output below is a histogram of the lowest (most 
significant) Expect values obtained with each database 
sequence. This information is useful in determining the 
numbers of database sequences that achieved a particular 
level .of statistical significance. It indicates the number 
of database matches that would be reportable at various set- 
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C. One-line Summaries 

The one-line sequence descriptions and summaries of results 
are useful for identifying biologically interesting database 
matches and correlating this interest with the statistical 
significance estimates. Unless otherwise requested, the 
database sequences are sorted by increasing P-value (proba- 
bility) . Identifiers for the database sequences appear in 
the first column; then come brief descriptions of each 
sequence, which may need to be truncated in order to fit in 
the available space. The "High Score" column contains the 
score of the highest-scoring HSP found with each database 
sequence. The "P(N) M column contains the lowest P-value 
ascribed to any set of HSPs for each database sequence; and 
the 11 N" column displays the number of HSPs in the set which 
was ascribed the lowest P-value. The P-values are a func- 
tion of N, as used in Karlin-Altschul "Sum" statistics or 
Poisson statistics, to treat situations where multiple HSPs 
are found. It should be noted that the -highest-scoring HSP 
whose score is reported in the "High Score" column is not 
necessarily a member of the set of HSPs which yields the 
lowest P-value; the highest-scoring HSP may be excluded from 
this set on the basis of consistency rules governing the 
grouping . of HSPs (see the -consistency option) . Numbers of 
the form "7.7e-160" are in scientific notation. In this 
particular example, the number being represented is 7.7 
times 10 to the minus 160th power, which is astronomically 
close to zero. 

D . Alignments 

Alignments found with the BLAST algorithm are ungapped. 
Several statistics are used to describe each HSP: the raw 
alignment Score; the raw score converted to bits of informa- 
tion by multiplying by Lambda (see the Statistics output); 
the number of times one might Expect to see such a match (or 
a better one) merely by chance; the P-value (probability in 
the range 0-1) of observing such a match; the number and 
fraction of total residues in the HSP which are identical; 
the number and fraction of residues for which the alignment 
scores have positive values. When Sum statistics have been 
used to calculate the Expect and P-values, the P-value is 
qualified with the word "Sum" and the N parameter used in 
the Sum statistics is provided in parentheses to indicate 
the number of HSPs in the set; when Poisson statistics have 
been used to calculate the Expect and P-values, the P-value 
is qualified with the word "Poisson". Between the two lines 
of Query and Subject . (database) sequence is a line indicat- 
ing the specific residues which are identical, as well as 
those which are non-identical but nevertheless have positive 
alignment scores defined in the scoring matrix that was used 
(the BLOSUM62 matrix in this case) . Identical letters or 
residues, when paired with each other, are not highlighted 
if their alignment score is negative or zero. Examples of 
this would be an X juxtaposed with an X in two amino acid 
sequences, or an N juxtaposed with another N in two nucleo- 
tide sequences. Such ambiguous residue-residue pairings may 
be uninformative and thus lend no support to the overall 
alignment being either real or random; however, the informa- 
tiveness of these pairings is left up to the user of the 
BLAST programs to decide, because any values desired can be 
specified in a scoring matrix of the user's own making. 
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BLASTP 1.4. 6MP [13-Jun-94] [Build 13:58:36 Sep 22 1994] 

Reference: Altschul, Stephen F., Warren Gish, Webb Miller, Eugene W. Myers, 
and David J. Lipman (1990). Basic local alignment search tool. J. Mol. Biol. 
215:403-10. 

Query = pir I A0124 3 | DXCH 232 Gene X protein - Chicken (fragment) 
(232 letters) 

Database: SWISS-PROT Release 29.0 

38,303 sequences; 13,464,008 total letters. 
Searching done 



Observed Numbers of Database Sequences Satisfying 
Various EXPECTation Thresholds (E parameter values) 



Histogram units: 



= 31 Sequences 



less than 31 sequences 



EXPECTation Threshold 
(E parameter) 
I 

Observed Counts — > 



V 



0000 


4863 


1861 


6310 


3002 


782 


3980 


2220 


812 


2510 


1408 


303 


1580 


1105 


393 


1000 


712 


179 


631 


533 


161 


398 


372 


80 


251 


292 


73 


158 


219 


50 


100 


169 


32 


63.1 


137 


18 


39.8 


119 


9 


25.1 


110 


6 


15.8 


104 


9 


10.0 


95 


4 


6.31 


91 


3 


3.98 


88 


1 


2.51 


87 


3 


1.58 


84 


0 


1.00 


84 


2 



Expect = 10.0, Observed = 95 



Sequences producing High-scoring Segment Pairs: 



sp| P01013 
spl P01014 
sp|P01012 
spl P19104 
sp| P05619 
spl P80229 
sp|P29508 
sp|P30740 
sp|P05120 



|OVAX_CHICK GENE X PROTEIN (OVALBUMIN- RELATED) (, 
|OVAY_CHICK GENE Y PROTEIN (OVALBUMIN-RELATED) . 
|OVAL_CHICK OVALBUMIN (PLAKALBUMIN) . 
|OVAL__COTJA OVALBUMIN. 

|ILEU_HORSE LEUKOCYTE ELASTASE INHIBITOR (LEI). 
|ILEU_PIG LEUKOCYTE ELASTASE INHIBITOR (LEI) ( 
|SCCA_HUMAN SQUAMOUS CELL CARCINOMA ANTIGEN (SCC 
I ILEU_HUMAN LEUKOCYTE ELASTASE INHIBITOR (LEI) ( 
IPAI2 HUMAN PLASMINOGEN ACTIVATOR INHIBITOR-2, P 





Smallest 






Sum 




High 


Probability 


Score 


P(N) 


N 


1191 


7.7e-160 


1 


949 


7.0e-127 


1 


645 


3.4e-100 


2 


626 


1.2e-96 


2 


216 


3.7e-71 


3 


325 


4 .0e-71 


2 


439 


3.5e-70 


2 


211 


1.3e-66 


3 


176 


1.8e-65 


4 
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sp | P35237 | PTI_HUMAN 
sp|P29524|PAI2_RAT 
sp | P12388 | PAI2_M0USE 
sp | P36952 | MAS P_HUMAN 
sp| P32261 |ANT3_M0USE 
sp I P01008 | ANT3_HUMAN 



PLACENTAL THROMBIN INHIBITOR. 
PLASMINOGEN ACTIVATOR INHIBITOR-2, 
PLASMINOGEN ACTIVATOR INHIBITOR-2, 
MASPIN PRECURSOR. 

ANTITHROMBIN-III PRECURSOR (ATIII) . 
ANTITHROMBIN-III PRECURSOR (ATIII) . 



473 
183 
179 
198 
142 
122 



1.3e-61 
9.4e-61 
1.8e-60 
2.6e-58 
4.0e-48 
7.5e-48 



WARNING: Descriptions of 80 database sequences were not reported due to the 
limiting value of parameter V = 15. 



. . . alignments with the top 8 database sequences deleted . . . 

>sp|P05120|PAI2_HUMAN PLASMINOGEN ACTIVATOR INHIBITOR-2, PLACENTAL (PAI-2) 
(MONOCYTE ARG- SERPIN) . 
Length = 415 

Score = 176 (80.2 bits), Expect = 1.8e-65, Sum P(4) = 1.8e-65 
Identities - 38/89 (42%), Positives = 50/89 (56%) 

Query: 1 QIKDLLVSSSTDLDTTLVLVNAIYFKGMWKTAFNAEDTREMPFHVTKQESKPVQMMCMNN 60 

+1 +LL S D DT +VLVNA+YFKG WKT F + PF V + PVQMM + 

Sbjct: 180 KIPNLLPEGSVDGDTRMVLVNAVYFKGKWKTPFEKKLNGLYPFRVNSAQRTPVQMMYLRE 239 

Query: 61 SFNVATLPAEKMKILELPFASGDLSMLVL 89 

N+ + K +ILELP+A L+L 
Sbjct: 240 KLNIGYIEDLKAQILELPYAGDVSMFLLL 268 

Score = 165 (75.2 bits), Expect = 1.8e-65, Sum P(4) = 1.8e-65 
Identities = 33/78 (42%), Positives = 47/78 (60%) 

Query: 155 ANLTGISSAESLKISQAVHGAFMELSEDGIEMAGSTGVIEDIKHSPESEQFRADHPFLFL 214 

AN +G+S L +S+ H A ++++E+G E A TG + + QF ADHPFLFL 

Sbjct: 338 ANFSGMSERNDLFLSEVFHQAMVDVNEEGTEAAAGTGGVMTGRTGHGGPQFVADHPFLFL 397 

Query: 215 IKHNPTNTIVYFGRYWSP 232 

I H T I++FGR+ SP 
Sbjct: 398 IMHKITKCILFFGRFCSP 415 

Score = 144 (65.6 bits), Expect = 1.8e-65, Sum P(4) = 1.8e-65 
Identities = 26/62 (41%), Positives = 41/62 (66%) 

Query: 90 LPDEVSDLERIEKTINFEKLTEWTNPNTMEKRRVKVYLPQMKIEEKYNLTSVLMALGMTD 14 9 

+ D + LE +E I ++KL +WT+ + M + V+VY+PQ K+EE Y L S+L ++GM D 
Sbjct: 272 IADVSTGLELLESEITYDKLNKWTSKDKMAEDEVEVYIPQFKLEEHYELRSILRSMGMED 331 

Query: 150 LF 151 
F 

Sbjct: 332 AF 333 

Score = 61 (27.8 bits), Expect = 1.8e-65, Sum P(4) - 1.8e-65 
Identities = 10/17 (58%), Positives = 16/17 (94%) 

Query: 81 SGDLSMLVLLPDEVSDL 97 

+GD+SM +LLPDE++D+ 
Sbjct: 259 AGDVSMFLLLPDEIADV 275 

WARNING: HSPs involving 86 database sequences were not reported due to the 
limiting value of parameter B = 9. 
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Parameters : 
V=15 

H=l 

-ctxfactor=1.00 
E=10 



Query 
- Frame 
+0 



MatID Matrix name 
0 BLOSUM62 



As Used 

Lambda K 
0.316 0.132 



H 

0.370 



Computed 

Lambda K H 
same same same 



Query 
Frame 
+0 



MatID 
0 



Length 
232 



Eff .Length 
232 



E 

10, 



S W 
57 3 



T X 
11 22 



E2 S2 
0.22 33 



Statistics : 
Query 

Frame MatID 
+0 0 



Expected 
High Score 
62 (28.2 bits) 



Observed 
High Score 
1191 (542.5 bits) 



HSPs 
Reportable 
330 



HSPs 
Reported 
24 



Query 
Frame 
+0 



MatID 
0 



Neighborhd Word Excluded 
Words Hits Hits 

4988 5661199 1146395 



Failed Successful Overlaps 
Extensions Extensions Excluded 
4504598 10187 13 



Database: SWISS-PROT Release 29.0 
Release date: June 1994 
Posted date: 1:29 PM EDT Jul 28, 1994 

# of letters in database: 13,464,008 

# of sequences in database: 38,303 

# of database sequences satisfying E: 95 
No. of states in DFA: 561 (55 KB) 

Total size" of DFA: 110 KB (128 KB) 

Time to generate neighborhood: 0.03u 0.01s 0.04t Real: 00:00:00 
No. of processors used: 8 

Time to search database: 32.27u 0.78s 33.05t Real: 00:00:04 
Total cpu time: 32.33u 0.91s 33.24t Real: 00:00:05 



WARNINGS ISSUED: 



COPYRIGHT 

This work is in the public domain. 
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<hl align = center>BLAST HELP MANUAL</hl> 

<HR> 

. - <h3>DESCRIPTION</h3> 
<PRE> 

This document describes the WWW BLAST interface. 

BLAST (Basic Local Alignment Search Tool) is the heuristic 
search algorithm employed by the programs blastp, blastn, 
blastx, tblastn, and tblastx; these programs ascribe signi- 
ficance to their findings using the statistical methods of 
Karlin and Altschul (1990, 1993) with a few enhancements. 
The BLAST programs were tailored for sequence similarity' 
searching — for example to identify homologs to a query 
sequence. The programs are not generally useful for motif- 
style searching. For a discussion of basic issues in simi- 
larity searching of sequence databases, see Altschul et al. 
(1994) . 

The five BLAST programs described here perform the following 
tasks: 

<b>blastp</b> compares an amino acid query sequence against a 
protein sequence database; 

<b>blastn</b> compares a nucleotide query sequence against a 
nucleotide sequence database; 

<b>blastx</b> compares the six-frame conceptual translation 
products of a nucleotide query sequence (both 
strands) against a protein sequence database; 

<b>tblastn</b> compares a protein query sequence against a 
nucleotide sequence database dynamically 

translated in all six reading frames (both 
strands) . 

<b>tblastx</b> compares the six-frame translations of a nucleo- 
tide query sequence against the six-frame transla- 
tions of a nucleotide sequence database. 

<hl>BLAST Search parameters</hl> 

<P> 
<dl> 

<dtxbxa name = histogram>HISTOGRAM</a></b> 

<dd>Display a histogram of scores for each search; default 

is yes. (See parameter H in the BLAST Manual) . 

<dtxb><a name = descriptions>DESCRIPTIONS</ax/b> 

<dd>Restricts the number of short descriptions of matching 

sequences reported to the number specified; default 

limit is 100 descriptions. (See parameter V in the 

manual page) . See also EXPECT and CUTOFF. 

<dtxb><a name = alignments>ALIGNMENTS</a></b> 

<dd>Restricts database sequences to the number specified for 
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Introduction 



BLAST is a service of the National Center for Biotechnology Information (NCBI). A nucleotide or protein 
sequence sent to the BLAST server is compared against databases at the NCBI and a summary of matches is 
returned to the user. 

The www BLAST server can be accessed through the home page of the NCBI at wvw.ncbi.nlm.mh.gov . Stand- 
alone BLAST binaries can be obtained from the NCBI FTP site. See the Stand-Alone Blast section for details. 

The BLAST 2.0 release has significant differences from the BLAST 1.4 release. These include significant 
performance enhancements, the addition of 'gapping 1 routines, position-specific-iterated BLAST (see the PSI- 
Blast section) as well as extensive changes to the text report (see below ), and the format of the databases (see 
the Stand-Alone Blast section). The options available and their command-line appearance have also changed 
substantially. 

The BLAST 2.0 programs are described in a Nucleic Acids Research article . Please cite this reference if you 
publish the results of your BLAST query. 

Blast Family of Programs 

The BLAST family of programs allows all combinations of DNA or protein query sequences with searches 
against DNA or protein databases: 

blastp compares an ; amino acid query sequence against a 
protein sequence database. 

blastn compares a nucleotide query sequence against a 
nucleotide sequence database. 

blastx compares the six-frame conceptual translation 
products of a nucleotide query sequence (both 
strands) against a protein sequence database. 

tblastn compares a protein query sequence against a 
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nucleotide sequence database dynamically 

translated in all six reading frames (both 
strands) . 

tblastx compares the six-frame translations of a nucleo- 
tide query sequence against the six-frame transla- 
tions of a nucleotide sequence database. 

The default matrix for all protein-protein comparisons is BLOSUM62. 
Gaps in Blast 

Version 2.0 of BLAST allows the introduction of gaps (deletions and insertions) into alignments. With a gapped 
alignment tool, homologous domains do not have to be broken into several segments. Also, the scoring of 
gapped results tends to be more biologically meaningful than ungapped results. 

The programs, blastn and blastp, offer fully gapped alignments, blastx and tblastn have •in-frame' gapped 
alignments and use sum statistics to link alignments from different frames, tblastx provides only ungapped 
alignments. 

Blast Query Format 

The sequence sent to the BLAST server should be in FASTA format, described in 

http://vvww.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/BLAST/fasta.html . A number of databases are also available. They are described 
in htt p://www.ncbi.nlm.n ih. gov/BLAST/blast databases.html . 

Blast Report 

The BLAST report consists of a number of sections. The descriptions below are for a blastp comparison, but the 
format for the other programs is analogous. 

The BLAST report is not intended to be a parseable document. It is subject to change with little or no notice. 

The BLAST report starts with some header information that lists the type of program (here blastp), the version 
(here 2.0.1), and a release date. Also listed are a reference to the BLAST program, the query definition line, and 
summary of the database used. 

BLASTP 2.0.1 [Aug-20-1997] 

Reference: Altschul, Stephen F., Thomas L. Madden, Alejandro A. Schaffer, 
Jinghui Zhang, Zheng Zhang, Webb Miller, and David J. Lipman (1997), "Gapped 
BLAST and PSI-BLAST: a new generation of protein database search programs", 
Nucleic Acids Res. 25:3389-3402. 

Query= gi 1 129295 I sp I P01013 |OVAX_CHICK gene X protein - chicken (fragment) 
(232 letters) 

Database: Non-redundant SwissProt sequences 

59,576 sequences; 21,219,450 total letters 



One-line descriptions of the database matches found are presented next. These 
include a database sequence identifier, the corresponding definition line, as 
well as the score (in bits) and the statistical significance ('E value') for t 
match (please see the section on statistics for an explanation of bits and 
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significance). Consider the output below, from a gapped blastp comparison of 
SwissProt accession P01013 against the SwissProt database. 

Sequences producing significant alignments: 

sp|P01013iOVAX_CHICK GENE X PROTEIN (OVALBUMIN- RELATED) 
sp| P01014 |OVAY_CHICK GENE Y PROTEIN (OVALBUMIN- RELATED) 
spl P01012 |OVAL_CHICK OVALBUMIN ( PLAKALBUMIN) (ALLERGEN GAL D II) 
sp| P19104 |OVAL_COTJA OVALBUMIN 

spl P4 8595 |BOMA_HUMAN BOMAPIN (PROTEASE INHIBITOR 10) 
sp! P29508 |SCC1_HUMAN SQUAMOUS CELL CARCINOMA ANTIGEN 1 (SCCA-1)' . 
sp|P80229|ILEU_PIG LEUKOCYTE ELASTASE INHIBITOR (LEI) (LEUCOCYTE, 
spl P4 8594 |SCC2_HUMAN SQUAMOUS CELL CARCINOMA ANTIGEN 2 (SCCA-2) . 
spl P50453 | PTI9_HUMAN CYTOPLASMIC ANT I PROTEINASE 3 (CAP3) (PROTEA. 
spl P05619! ILEU_HORSE LEUKOCYTE ELASTASE INHIBITOR (LEI) 



High 


E ■ 


Score 


Value 


442 


e-124 


353 


9e-98 


278 


5e-75 


268 


5e-72 


199 


2e-51 


198 


5e-51 


197 


le-50 


196 


2e-50 


195 


6e-50 


193 


2e-49 



The first match, in this case, is the actual query sequence. The identifiers shown here are air from SwissProt, so 
they all have 'sp' in the first field, followed by the accession, and then a Locus name. The syntax of these 
identifiers is discussed in more detail in the appendices of ftp://ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/blast/db/README The 
definition lines are taken from the definition line in the database, with the ellipsis (e.g., P29508) indicating that 
the definition line was totf long to for the space available. 

Ungapped alignments and results from blastx and tblastn will have an additional column ('N')> displaying the 
number of different segment pairs used to produce the alignment, according to the Karlin-Altschul statistics. 

Each alignment is preceded by the sequence identifier, the full definition line and the length of the database 
sequence. Next come the score (in bits as well as the raw score) as well as the statistical significance of the 
match, followed by the number of identities and positive matches according to the scoring system (e.g., 
BLOSUM62) and, if applicable, the number of gaps in the alignment. Finally the actual alignment is shown, 
with the query on top and the database match labeled as 'Sbjct 1 . Between the two sequences the residue is shown 
if it is conserved, a '+* is shown if there is a positive match. One or more dashes, indicates insertions or 
deletions. The example below is the third sequence listed in the one-line descriptions above. 

>sp|P01012|OVAL_CHICK OVALBUMIN (PLAKALBUMIN) (ALLERGEN GAL D II) 
Length =38 6 

Score = 278 bits (744), Expect = 5e-75 

Identities = 149/231 (64%), Positives = 182/231 (78%) , Gaps = 2/231 (0%) 

Query 2 IKDLLVSSSTDLDTTLVLVNAIYFKGMWKTAFNAEDTREMPFHVTKQESKPVQMMCMNNS 61 

I + ++L SS D T +VLVNAI FKG+W+ AF EDT+ MPF VT+QESKPVQMM 
Sbjct 158 IRNVLQPSSVDSQTAMVLVNAIVFKGLWEKAFKDEDTQAMPFRVTEQESKPVQMMYQIGL 217 

Query 62 FNVATLPAEKMKILELPFASGDLSMLVLLPDEVSDLERIEKTINFEKLTEWTNPNTMEKR 121 

F VA++ +EKMKILELPFASG +SMLVLLPDEVS LE++E INFEKLTEWT+ N ME+R 
Sbjct 218 FRVASMASEKMKILELPFASGTMSMLVLLPDEVSGLEQLESIINFEKLTEWTSSNVMEER 277 

Query 122 RVKVYLPQMKIEEKYNLTSVLMALGMTDLFIPSANLTGISSAESLKISQAVHGAFMELSE 181 

++KVYLP+MK+EEKYNLTSVLMA+G+TD+F S ANL+G I SSAESLKI SQAVH A E++E 
Sbjct 278 KIKVYLPRMKMEEKYNLTSVLMAMGITDVFSSSANLSGI SSAESLKI SQAVHAAHAEINE 337 

Query 182 DGIEMAGSTGVIEDIKHSPESEQFRADHPFLFLIKHNPTNTIVYFGRYWSP 232 

G E+ GS + + SE+FRADHPFLF IKH TN +++FGR SP 

Sbjct 338 AGREWGSAEA — GVDAASVSEEFRADHPFLFCIKHIATNAVLFFGRCVSP 386 

The last section lists specifics about the database searched as well as statistical and search parameters used: 
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Database: Non-redundant SwissProt sequences 

Posted date: Aug 14, 1997 9:52 AM 
Number of letters in database: 21,219,450 
Number of sequences in database: 59,576 



Lambda 
0.317 

Gapped. - 
Lambda 
0.255 



K H 
0.132 0.377 



K H 
0.0350 



0.190 



Matrix : 
Gap Pen 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
length 
length 
ef f ecti 
ef f ecti 
ef f ecti 
ef f ecti 
T: 11 
A: 40 
XI: 16 
X2: 40 
X3: 67 
SI: 41 
S2: 64 



BLOSUM62 

.alties: Existence: 10, Extension: 1 

of Hits to DB: 8938654 

of Sequences: 59576 

of extensions: 335248 

of successful extensions: 1188 

of sequences better than 10: 116 

of HSP ! s better than 10.0 without gapping: 106 

of HSP's successfully gapped in prelim test: 10 

of HSP's that -attempted gapping in prelim test: 868 

of HSP ! s gapped (non-prelim): 120 

of query: 232 

of database: 21219450 

ve HSP length: 52 

ve length of query: 180 

ve length of database: 18121498 

ve search space: -1033097656 



( 7 
(14 
(24 
(21 
(28 



,3 bits) 
.7 bits) 
.6 bits) 
.7 bits) 
.4 bits) 



Blast Statistics and Scores 

One may judge the results of a blast search by two numbers. One is the 'bit' score, which is defined as: 

S' (bits) = [lambda * S (raw). - In K] / In 2 



where lambda and K are Karlin-Altschul parameters. The expression of the score in terms of bits makes it 
independent of the scoring system used (i.e., which matrix). The Expect value estimates the statistical 
significance of the match, specifying the number of matches, with a given score, that are expected m a search ot 
a database of this size absolutely by chance. An Expect value of two, with a given score, would indicate that 
two matches with this score, are expected purely by chance. The expect value changes with the size of the 
database (in a larger database more chance matches with a given score are expected) and is the most intuitive 
way to rank results or compare the results of one query run against two different databases. 



Stand- Alone Blast 



This section is only applicable if a users wishes to run stand-alone BLAST at their own institution. One reason 
to do so might be the wish to use private databases not available at the NCBI. 
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BLAST binaries are provided for IRIX6.2, Solaris2.5, DEC OSF1 (ver. 4), and Win32 systems. We will attempt 
to produce binaries for other platforms upon request. 

Stand-alone binaries are available from ftp://ncbi.nl m.nih.gov/blast/executables. 

The source code for BLAST 2.0 is part of the NCBI toolkit. The NCBI toolkit may be obtained from 
ft p ://ncbi . nlm .nih . go v/toolbox/ncbi tools . Use the makedemo Makefiles to build blastpgp, blastall, and 
formatdb after compiling the rest of the toolkit (see Compiling Blast). 

Please remember to FTP in binary mode. 

Formatdb 

Formatdb, should be used to format the FASTA databases for both protein and DNA databases for BLAST 2.0. 
This must be done before blastall or blastpgp can be run locally. The format of the databases has been changed 
substantially from the BLAST 1 .4 release. A major improvement in this format over the old one is that 
ambiguity information for DNA sequences is now retrieved from the files produced by formatdb, rather than 
from the original FASTA file. The original FASTA file is no longer needed for the BLAST runs. Formatdb may 
be obtained with the other BLAST binaries from the executables directory (see above). The input for formatdb 
may be either ASN.l or FASTA. Use of ASN.l is advantageous for those sites that might also wish to format 
the ASN.l in different ways, such as a GenBank report. Usage of formatdb may be obtained by executing 
formatdb and a dash: 

formatdb arguments : 

-t Title for database file [String] Optional 

-i Input file for formatting (this parameter must be set) [File In] 
-1 Logfile name: [File Out] Optional 

default = formatdb.log 
-p Type of file 

T - protein 

F - nucleotide [T/F] Optional 
default = T 
-o Parse options 

T - True: Parse Seqld and create indexes. 
F - False: Do not parse Seqld. Do not create indexes. 
[T/F] Optional 
default = F 

-a Input file is database in ASN.l format (otherwise FASTA is expected) 
T - True, 
F - False. 
[T/F] Optional 

default = F 
-b ASN.l database in binary mode 
T - binary, 
F - text mode. 
[T/F] Optional 

default = F 
-e Input is a Seq-entry [T/F] Optional 
default = F 



The "-p" option has two different meaning depending on whether input database is in FASTA or ASN.l format. 
In case of FASTA, the "-p" specifies type of input database. In case of ASN.l, the option specifies the type of 
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sequence to be indexed for BLAST. 

If the M -o" option is TRUE (and the input database is in FASTA format), then the database identifiers in the 
FASTA definition line must follow the convention described in the appendices of 
ftp://ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/blast/db/README 

It is always advantageous to use the '-o' option if the database identifiers are in the format specified above. If the 
database" identifiers are in the parseable formatdb produces additional indices allowing retrieval from the 
databases by identifier. The databases on the NCBI FTP site contain parseable identifiers. It is sufficient if the 
first word on the FASTA defintion line is a unique identifier (e.g., ">3091 Alcoho de..."). It is necessary to use 
parseable identifiers for the following cases: 

1. ) If ASN.l is to be produced from blastall or blastpgp, then "-o" must be TRUE. 

2. ) master-slave alignments are desired (i.e., the '-m' option with a non-zero value is us 

3. ) The gi's are desired as part of the output (i.e., is used). 

4. ) fastacmd is used to fetch sequences from the database by accession or gi. 

An input ASN.l database may be represented in two formats - ascii text and binary. The "-b" option, if TRUE, 
specifies that input ASN.l database is in binary format. The option is ignored in case of FASTA input database. 

An input ASN.l database (either text ascii or binary) may contains Bioseq-set or just one Bioseq. In the latter 
case the "-e M switch should be set to TRUE. 

Blastall 

Blastall may be used to perform all five flavors of blast comparison. One may obtain the blastall options by 
executing 'blastall (note the dash). A typical blastall to perform a blastn search (nucl. vs. nucl.) of a file called 
QUERY would be: 

blastall -p blastn -d nr -i QUERY -o out. QUERY 

The output is placed into the output file out. QUERY and the search is performed 
against the 'nr' database. If a protein vs. protein search is desired, 
then 'blastn' should be replaced with 'blastp' etc. 

Some of the most commonly used blastall options are: 
blastall arguments : 

-p Program Name [String] 

Input should be one of "blastp", "blastn", "blastx", "tblastn", or "tblastx". 

-d Database [String] 
default = nr 

Version 2.0.4 and higher will accept multiple database names (bracketed by quotati 
An example would be 

-d "nr est" 

which will search both the nr and est databases, presenting the results as if one 
http://pbil.univ.lyon! .fr/BLAST/description.html 1 0/29/2004 
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'virtual 1 database consisting of all the entries from both were searched. The 
statistics are based on the 'virtual 1 database. 



-i Query File [File In] 
default = stdin 

The query should be in FAST A format. If multiple FASTA entries are in the input 
.file, all queries will be searched. 

-e Expectation value (E) [Real] 
default =10.0 

-o BLAST report Output File [File Out] Optional 
default = stdout 

-F Filter query sequence (DUST with blastn, SEG with others) [T/F] 
default = T 

See the "Low-complexity Filters" section below for details. 



Blastpgp 

Blastpgp performs gapped blastp searches and can be used to perform iterative searches in psi-blast mode. See 
the PSI-Blast section for a description of this binary. The options may be obtained by executing 'blastpgp -\ 

Software requirements 

Blast 2.0 uses threads to perform multi-processing searches. OS requirements on SGI's are IRIX 6 (with 
relevant threads patches, see below), any Solaris version, or a version of DEC UNIX. IRIX 5 may be used if 
multi-processing is not enabled. 

SGI recommends the following threads patches on IRIX6 systems: 

For 6.2 systems, install SG0001404, SG0001645, SG0002000, SG0002420 and SG0002458 (in t 
For 6.3 systems, install SG0001645, SG0002420 and SG0002458 (in that order) 
For 6.4 systems, install SG0002194, SG0002420 and SG0002458 (in that order) 

These patches can be obtained by calling SGI customer service or from the web: http://supp 
System recommendations 

BLAST uses memory-mapped files (on UNIX and NT systems), so it runs best if it can read the entire BLAST 
database into memory, then keep on using it there. Resources consumed reading a database into memory can 
easily outweight the cost of a BLAST search, so that the memory of a machine is normally more important than 
the CPU speed. This means that one should have sufficient memory for the largest BLAST database one will 
use, then run all the searches against this databases in serial, then run queries against another database in serial. 
This guarantees that the database will be read into memory only once. As of this date (Aug. 1997) the EST 
FASTA file is about 500 Meg, which translates to about 170-200 Meg of BLAST database. At least another 
100-200 Meg should be allowed for memory consumed by the actual BLAST program. All of the FASTA 
databases together are about 1.5 Gig, the BLAST databases produced from this will probably be about another 
Gig or so. 4 Gig of disk space, to make room for software and output, is probably a pretty good bet. 

Setup 
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BLAST needs to know where the NCBI data is. This is specified by the main configuration file for the NCBI 
toolkit (".ncbirc" on UNIX systems, ncbi.ini on Windows, analogous names on other platforms). If BLAST is 
the ONLY NCBI application that will be used, it is sufficient to have the following two-line configuration file: 

[NCBI] 

Data=/am/ncbiapdata/data 

BLAST looks for the file 'seqcode.val', 'gc.code', and , BLOSUM62' in the "Data" directory (e.g., 
7am/ncbiapdata/data/seqcode.val M ). A directory different than 7am/ncbiapdata/data" can be used if this is 
desired. The files seqcode.val, gc.val, and BLOSUM62 can be found in the data directory of the toolbox (i.e., 
ncbi/data). The .ncbirc should be either in the directory from which BLAST is called, the user's home directory, 
or in the directory set by the environment variable "NCBI". 

Database and matrix directories 

On UNIX systems environment variables can be setenv to specify the directory of the database (BLASTDB) 
and matrices (BLASTMAT). 

On non-UNIX systems it is currently necessary to run BLAST from the same directory as the databases, or 
explicitly write out the path. BLAST will soon read the NCBI configuration file for database directory 
information. 

Low-complexity Filters 

BLAST 2.0 uses the dust low-complexity filter for blastn and seg for the other programs. 'dust' is an integral 
part of the NCBI toolkit and is accessed automatically, 'seg 1 is a stand-alone program written only for UNIX. It 
may be obtained from ftp://ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pub/seg/seg/ . The environment variable for filters is 
BLASTFILTER. * 

BLAST databases 

The FASTA files used by the NCBI to produce BLAST databases are available on the NCBI FTP site in 
ftp://ncbi.nlm .nih. gov/blast/db/ . Please see the README for details. 

Compiling Blast 

This section provides abbreviated instructions on building BLAST 
for some popular platforms. It also provides guidance on how to 
build the toolkit in a threaded manner, so that multi-threaded 
BLAST may be run.- It is still recommended that the README provided 
with the NCBI toolkit be referred to. 

To make BLAST it is first necessary to make the standard NCBI libraries (this 
actually contains most of the BLAST source code) . It is then necessary to 
compile the demo's, which contains blastall, blastpgp, and formatdb. BLAST 
does not require the network or vibrant libraries. 



Solaris 2.5 



1. ) Obtain the toolkit archive from the NCBI FTP site, download in binary mode, 
uncompress, and untar. 

2 . ) cd ncbi/build 
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3. ) cp . . /make/*.unx . 

4. ) mv makeall.unx makefile 

5 . ) make with: 

make LCL-sol CC=gcc OTHERLIBS="-lm -lthread" 

6. ) Make demos with: 

make -f makedemo.unx COgcc OTHERLIBS="-lm -lthread" THREADJDBJ="ncbithr . o" 



IRIX6 

1. ) Obtain the toolkit archive from the NCBI FTP site, download in binary mode, 
uncompress, and untar. 

2 . ) cd ncbi/build 

3 . ) cp . . /ma ke / * . unx . 

4. ) mv makeall.unx makefile 

5 . ) Make with: 

make LCL=sgi OTHERLIBS="-lm -1PW -lpthread" CFLAGSl="-c -0 -DPOSIXJTHREADS_AVAIL" 

6. ) Make demos with: 

make -f makedemo.unx LCL=sgi OTHERLIBS="-lm -1PW -lpthread" THREAD_0BJ="nc 



DEC Alpha (v. 4.0) 

1. ) Obtain the toolkit archive from the NCBI FTP site, download in binary mode, 
uncompress, and untar. 

2. ) cd ncbi/build 

3. ) cp .. /make/* . unx . 

4. ) mv makeall.unx makefile 

5 . ) Make with: 

make LCL=alf COcc. RAN=ranlib OTHERLIBS="-lm -pthread" 

6. ) Make demos with: 

make -f makedemo.unx LCL=alf CC=cc RAN=ranlib OTHERLIBS="-lm -pthread" THR 

LINUX 



1.) Obtain the toolkit archive from the NCBI FTP site, download in binary mode, 
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uncompress, and untar. 

2 . ) cd ncbi/build 

3. ) cp . . /make/* . unx . 

4. ) mv makeall.unx makefile 

5 . ) Make with: 

make LCL=lnx CC=gcc RAN=ranlib 0THERLIBS="-lm -lpthread" 

6. ) Make demos with: 

make -f makedemo.unx LCL=lnx CC=gcc RAN=ranlib OTHERLIBS="-lm -lpthread" THREAD_OB 



Database Format 

The format of the BLAST databases has changed for the 2.0 release and is not compatiable with the databases 
used in the 1.4 release. The change was made to eliminate an unpleasant feature of the 1.4 databases: ambiguity 
information for nucleotide sequences was not stored in the compressed file, but rather the original FASTA file 
had to be accessed for this information. This leads to significant slow-downs in BLAST comparisons for 
databases, such as dbest, that contain a large number of ambiguity characters. 

PSI-Blast 

The blastpgp program can do an iterative search in which 

sequences found in one round of searching are used to build 

a score model for the next round of searching. In this usage, 

the program is called Position-Specific Iterated BLAST, or PSI-BLAST. 

As explained in the accompanying paper, the BLAST algorithm is 

not tied to a specific score matrix. Traditionally, it has been 

implemented using an AxA substitution matrix where A is the alphabet size. 

PSI-BLAST instead uses a QxA matrix, where Q is the length of the query 

sequence; at each position the cost of a letter depends on the position 

w.r.t. the query and the letter in the subject sequence. 

The position-specific matrix for round i+1 is built from a constrained 
multiple alignment among the query and the sequences found with 
sufficiently low e-value in round i. The top part of the output for 
each round distinguishes the sequences into: sequences found 
previously and used in the score model, and sequences not used in the 
score model. The output currently includes lots of diagnostics 
requested by users at NCBI. To skip quickly from the output of 
one round to the next, search for the string "producing", which is 
part of the header for each round and likely does not appear elsewhere 
in the output. PSI-BLAST "converges" and stops if all sequences 
found at round i+1 below the e-value threshold were already in 
the model at the beginning of the round. 

There are several blastpgp parameters specifically for PSI-BLAST: 

-j is the maximum number of rounds (default 1; i.e., regular BLAST) 

-e is the e-value threshold for including sequences in the 

score matrix model (default 0.01) 
-c is the "constant" used in the pseudocount formula specified in the 

paper (default 10) 

The -C and -R flags provide a "checkpointing" facility whereby 
a score model can be stored and later reused. 

-C stores the query and frequency count ratio matrix in a 
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file 

-R restarts from a file stored previously. 
When using -R, it is required that the query specified on the command line 
match exactly the query in the restart file. 

The checkpoint files are stored in a byte-encoded (not human readable) 
format, so as to prevent roundoff error between writing and reading 
the checkpoint. 

Users who also develop their own sequence analysis software may wish 

to develop their own scoring systems. For this purpose the code 

in posit. c that writes out the checkpoint can be easily adapated to 

write out scoring systems derived by other algorithms in such 

a way that PSI-BLAST can read the files in later. 

The checkpoint structure is general in the sense that it can handle 
any position-specific matrix that fits in the Karlin-Altschul 
statistical framework for BLAST scoring. 
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Release History 



Notes for 2.0.5 release: 
Enhancements : 

1. ) The BLAST version is printed by formatdb in it's log file. 

2. ) Multi-database searches no longer require that the -o option be used when 
preparing the databases (i.e., with formatdb). 

Bugs fixed: 

1. ) A serious bug with multi-database iterative searches was fixed (thanks to 
Steve Brenner for providing an example) . 

2. ) 'lcl' is not formatted in the BLAST report when the sequence identifier 
is a local identifier or does not contain a bar ("I"). 

3. ) A large memory leak in formatdb was fixed. 
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4. ) An unnecessary cast that caused formatdb to fail on Solaris 2.5 machines 
if the binary was made under 2.6 was fixed. 

5. ) Better error checking was added to protect against core-dumps. 

6. ) Some problems with the sum statistics treatment of the blastx and tblastn 
programs reported by D. Rozenbaum were fixed. The number of alignments 
involved in a sum group was misrepresented. Also the incorrect length for 
the database sequence was used, sometimes casuing a slight change in the 
value reported. 

7. ) A" problem with blastpgp was fixed that reported incorrect values for 
matrices other than BLOSUM62 during iterative searches. 



Notes for 2.0.4 release: 
Enhancements: 

1. ) multiple database searches: 

Version 2.0.4 will accept multiple database names (bracketed by quotations). 
An example would be 

-d "nr est" 

which will search both the nr and est databases, presenting the results as if one 
'virtual' database consisting of all the entries from both were searched. The 
statistics are based on the 'virtual' database. 

2 . ) new options : 

-W Word size, default if zero [Integer] 
default = 0 

-z Effective length of the database (use zero for the real size) [Integer] 
default = 0 

3. ) The number of identities, positives, and gaps are now printed out before the 
alignments for gapped blastx, tblastn, and tblastx. Additionally this feature is 
now also enabled for ungapped BLAST. 

4. ) Formatdb now accepts ASN.l, as well as FASTA, as input. 



Bugs fixed: 

1. ) In blastx, tblastn, and tblastx a codon was incorrectly formatted as a start codon in 
some cases. 

2. ) The last alignment of the last sequence being presented was incorrectly dropped 

in some cases. This change .could affect the statistical significance of the last database 
sequence if the dropped alignment had a lower e-value than any other alignments from the 
same database sequence. 



If you have problems or comments . . . 




Back to PBIL home page 
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Abstract 

Motivation: Searching DNA sequences against a DNA 
database is an essential element of sequence analysis. 
However, few systematic studies have been carried out to 
determine when a match between two DNA sequences has 
biological significance and this is limiting the use that can be 
made of DNA searching algorithms. 
Results: A test set of DNA sequences has been constructed 
consisting of artificially evolved and real sequences. This set 
has been used to test various database searching algorithms 
(BLAST, BLAST2, FASTA and Smith-Waterman) on a subset 
of the EMBL database. The results of this analysis have been 
used to determine the sensitivity and coverage of all of the 
algorithms. Guidelines have been produced which can be 
used to assess the significance of DNA database search 
results. The Smith-Waterman algorithm was shown to have 
the best coverage, but the worst sensitivity, whereas the 
default BLASTN algorithm (word length set to 11) was shown 
to have good sensitivity, but poor coverage. A sensible 
compromise between speed, sensitivity and coverage can be 
obtained using either the FASTA or BLAST (word length set 
to 6) algorithms. However, analysis of the results also 
showed that no algorithm works well when the length of the 
probe sequence is <200 bases. In general, matches can 
accurately be identified between coding regions of DNA 
sequences when there is >3 5% sequence identity between the 
corresponding proteins. Searching a DNA sequence against 
a DNA sequence database can, therefore, be a useful tool in 
sequence analysis. 

Availability: The test sets used are available via anonymous 
ftp from mbisg2.sbc.man.ac.uk in the directory /pub/cabios/ 
testdatal 

Contact: I.Anderson@stud. man.ac. uk; abrass@man. ac. uk 
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Introduction 

Sequence comparison is a key tool in bioinformatics analy- 
sis. One of the best ways of assigning a putative function to 
a given sequence is to compare it to sequences of known 
function. There are, therefore, many occasions when a newly 
determined DNA sequence must be compared against se- 
quence databases. 

If a DNA sequence contains a protein coding region, then 
sequence comparison at the protein level is normally pre- 
ferred. There are a number of reasons for this, such as: 

1. Searches at the protein level should be more sensitive. 
There is degeneracy at the DNA level. Different codons 
can encode the same amino acid. This means that two 
identical protein sequences can differ greatly at the DNA 
level. 

2. We have a better understanding of what constitutes a sig- 
nificant protein-protein hit. A number of papers have con- 
sidered the problem of comparing protein sequences 
against protein sequence databases. Sander and Schneider 
(1991) showed that there must be 25% sequence identity 
over >80 residues to be confident of topological similarity. 

3. Protein sequences are shorter than the corresponding DNA 
sequences. Protein sequence databases are smaller than 
DNA databases. The latest release of Swissprot contains 
59 021 entries (October 1996). The main DNA sequence 
databases, EMBL, GenBank and DDBJ, contain >l 432 
941 sequences (June 1997). Protein database arc therefore 
much quicker to search. 

Therefore, in the majority of cases, sequence comparisons 
of DNA sequences containing a protein coding region are 
run using a program such as BLASTX which translates the 
DNA sequence into all possible reading frames and then 
compares the resultant protein sequences against protein se- 
quence databases. 

There are a number of occasions when this approach might 
not give the best results, or when additional information can 
be obtained by comparing the raw DNA sequence against a 
DNA sequence database. For example: 
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1. The primary repository of sequence data is DNA data- 
bases. Therefore, DNA databases contain the most up-to- 
date sequences. Annotation bottlenecks can mean that 
there is a delay in the coding regions of DNA sequences 
being deposited in protein sequence databases. 

2. The protein databases may contain false translations of raw 
DNA sequences (Bork and Bairoch, 1996). 

3. The query sequence may be non-coding, or, especially in 
the case of error-prone expressed sequence tags, the cor- 
rect open reading frame may be difficult to determine 
(Mann, 1996). 

In such circumstances, running a DNA database search 
might be a sensible option. However, although the tech- 
niques for assigning significance for running protein se- 
quence searches against the databases have been well stu- 
died, very little work has been done on assessing searches of 
DNA sequences against DNA sequence databases. Three 
questions in particular r.ced to be addressed, (i) What are the 
best algorithms for comparing DNA sequences against a 
DNA sequence database? (ii) Is it possible to tell from the 
alignment scores when a hit is significant? (iii) What error 
rate is expected from the search, i.e. what sort of false-posi- 
tive/false-negative rates should be expected for the searches? 

In this paper, we have therefore generated a model system 
in which to explore the performance of algorithms which 
compare DNA sequences against DNA sequence databases. 
The aims of the work are 2-fold: firstly, to assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of existing search algorithms, and secondly 
to provide researchers with a set of guidelines by which to 
assess the significance of DNA search results. 

Systems and methods 

Creation of test sets 

Test sets for analysing the performance of protein sequence 
database searches have been created (Shpaer et ai, 1996) or 
can be derived from protein classification systems such as 
SCOP (Murzin et a!. t 1995). No such test sets are available 
for testing DNA database searches. For this work, we have 
therefore constructed an extensive, carefully controlled test 
data set in which the sequences to be compared against the 
database have either been artificially generated or carefully 
chosen from real sequence families. 

Consider choosing some DNA sequence, 5(0), from a 
DNA sequence database, A where 5(0) is reasonably long 
and does not consist entirely of low-complexity sequences. 
A sequence comparison algorithm run using 5(0) as a probe 
against the database should find that the best match to 5(0) 
is 5(0) itself Now consider modifying the sequence 5(0), 
using some form of evolutionary algorithm, to produce a new 
sequence at a distance d away from the original sequence, 



S(d) t where d is measured using some form of sequence 
space metric. Consider now using the sequence S(d) as a 
probe to search the database D. If d is small, we would expect 
that S{d) would find the original sequence 5(0) as one of its 
top matches. However, for large values of d t we would have 
to move so far away from 5(0) that it is no longer recognized 
as a homologous sequence. In principle, the more sensitive 
the sequence comparison algorithm, the larger the value of 
d that can be used, such that the sequence S(d) finds a signifi- 
cant match against 5(0). We can therefore explore the behav- 
iour of different comparison algorithms by exploring how 
effectively they can locate homologous matches to a range \ 
of different seed sequences, 5(0), as a function of the distance 
that the probe sequence, S(d), has been evolved. 

For this technique to work, we therefore need an algorithm 
to evolve DNA sequences and a metric to measure distance 
in sequence space. Sequence evolution has been studied ex- 
tensively for regions of DNA that code for protein. Models 
of DNA evolution are much less well understood in other 
regions of DNA. In this study, we have therefore concen- 
trated on testing DNA sequence searching for protein coding 
regions in DNA. Many metrics have been proposed for such 
appl ications, for this study we are using PAM (point accepted 
mutations) distance (Dayhoff et ai, 1978). PAM distance is 
the number of substitutions that occur per 100 amino acids 
as one protein sequence evolves to another, allowing for the 
fact that multiple substitutions will have occurred at some 
positions. The PAM matrix gives the log-odds probability of 
one amino acid being substituted for another based upon 
mutational data. We are using the PAM distance between the 
corresponding aligned protein sequences as a measure of dis- 
tance between two DNA sequences. 

To create the test sets of artificially evolved sequences, 
'seed* sequences were mutated using the Evolve algorithm 
(Slater, 1995). This algorithm simulates evolution in mol- 
ecular sequences, with mutation taking place at the DNA 
level, and selection at the protein level, until a specified PAM 
distance between the original and evolved protein sequences 
has been reached. It is worth noting that insertions and dele- 
tions (indels) are added to the sequence. The gap length is 
determined by means of a Zipfian distribution (Benner et al , 
1993), and is usually zero. There is an equal chance of the 
indel being an insertion or a deletion. When a deletion is se- 
lected, the corresponding region of the DNA sequence is de- 
leted. When an insertion is selected, the composition of the 
DNA sequence to be added is determined using a codon 
usage table to weight the decisions as to which codons to use. ^ / 

In all cases, the searches were performed against a data- 
base containing real sequences, the primate subset of EMBL *i 
which contains around 60 000 sequences. DNA databases do 
not contain sequences randomly distributed through se- \ 
quence space. For example, the current data contained within \ H ' 
EMBL database are biased towards genes that are or have 
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been of scientific interest. It is possible to show that the 
chance of finding a match to an unrelated sequence in a data- 
base (i.e. a false-positive result) is proportional to/ln(/V), 
where N is the number of sequences in the databases (I.An- 
derson, unpublished results), i.e. only very weakly depend- 
ent on the size of the database. The primate subset of EMBL 
is, therefore, a convenient subset to use to provide represen- 
tative results at a relatively modest computational cost. 

The first test set was constructed from a number of 'seed' 
- sequences, shown in Table 1 . The seed sequences were 
'chosen to retlect different protein structures and different 
lengths of sequence so as to remove as far as possible bias in 
, the test set. Three sequences were chosen according to sec- 
ondary structure classification of the corresponding proteins 

Table 1. Genes included in the test set 



(either all a helices, all [} sheets, or both a helices and p 
sheets) using SCOP as a reference (Murzin et al. t 1995; 
http://www.bio.cam.ac. uk/scop). Another seven sequences I 
were chosen to have lengths varying from 100 to 1000 bp. | <r v 
RepeatMasker (http://ftp.genome.washington.edu/) was 
used to ensure that the seed sequences were free from in- 
terspersed repeats and low-complexity regions. The Evolve 
program was used to generate randomly a set of 10 new se- 
quences at a specific PAM distance from each of the seed 
sequences. Sets of sequences were generated at distances of j 
25, 50, 75, 100, 125. 1 50. 1 75, 200, 225 and 250 PAMs from 
each of the seed sequences. In total, there were therefore rj * 
1000 sequences in the artificially created test set, 100 se- 
quences being generated from each of the 10 seed sequences. 



Gene name 




Accession no. 




ORF length 


Classification 


.., Ciliary neurotrophic factor 


x60542 




597 




Alia 


Tyrosine phosphatase 




u0268I 




633 




a/p 


Rctinol binding protein 




X00129 




594 




AM P 


Human paired-box-prot 


cin PAX 8 


S77904 




99 




Length 100 


Human adenosine deaminase (ADA) gene 


X02I95 




146 




Length 150 


Epsilon globin gene 




UI 1712 




210 




Length 200 


Pro-alpha-2 chain of type I procollagen 


V00503 




402 




Length 400 


AQP3 gene 




D25280 




606 




Length 600 


cAMP responsive element binding protein ysubunit L05913 




811 




Length 800 


Progesterone receptor-associated p48 protein 


U28918 




1005 




Length 1000 


Table 2. Summary of database search methods and parameters used _ *■ 


Database search 


Database 


Parameters 


Scoring matrix 




Type of qucr> 


A\ enige search 


method 


searched 








sequence test 


time is) 












set used 




Smith- Waterman 


PRI 


gap = -4.5, -0.05 


Match = +1 




Gene type 


720 








Mismatch = -0.6 


Gene length 




BLASTN 


PRJ 


Word size = 1 1 


Match = +5 




Gene type 


34 


(default) 






Mismatch = -4 




Gene length 




BLASTN 


PR] 


Word size = 6 


Match = +5 




Gene length 


347 


(w = 6) 






Mismatch = -4 








FASTA 


PR] 


K-tuple =■ 6 


Match = +20. 




Gene length 


358 


(default) 




gap = -16, -4 


Mismatch = -18 








BLASTN2 


PRJ 


Word size = 1 1 


Match = +5, 




Gene length 


42 


(default) 




gap = -10,-10 


Mismatch = -4 








BLASTX 


SWISS 


Word size = 3 


BLOSUM62 




Tyrosine 


575 (SWISS) 


(default) 


TREMBL 








phosphatase 


100 (TREMBL) 


FASTX 


SWISS 


K-tuple = 2 


BLOSUM50 




Tyrosine 


423 (SWISS) 


(default) 


TREMBL / 


gap = -15, -3, 






phosphatase 


40 (TREMBL) 






framcshifi = -30 











PRI, Primate division of EMBL (Version 46); SWISS. SWISSPROT protein database (Release 33): TREMBL, translated EMBL database (Version 1 ): gap. cap 
insertion penalty, gap extension penalty. 

Algorithms used: Smith- Waterman (Smith and Waterman. 1981 ). implemented on a Bioccclcratorai the SEQNF.T facility. Daresbury: BLAST (Ahschul i-tal . 
1990); BLAST2 (BLAST Version 2; Ahschul i t at., 1997); FASTA (Pearson and Lipman, 1988). 
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Testing the database searching algorithms 

Each of the 1000 artificially evolved sequences was used as 
a query for database searches. Table 2 gives a summary of the 
database searching algorithms, parameters and test sets used 
i for each search. Smith-Waterman aligns the query sequence 
1 against each sequence in the database, whereas BLAST and 
FASTA look for exact matches of a specific size (specified 
by the word size or K-tuple parameters) between the query 
j and database sequences. For each database search, the top hit 
land corresponding search statistics were recorded. The hit 
was labelled 'correct* if the evolved sequence matched 
against the 'seed' sequence or homologue, otherwise it was 
labelled 'incorrect'. All but one of the search sets were car- 
ried out using the default parameters. 

Data analysis 

Coverage of the database searches 

We define the coverage of a database search to be the ability 
of the algorithm to pick out the appropriate homologous se- 
quence from the database to the query sequence, irrespective 
of the score given. The coverage of the database searches was 
defined as the percentage of correct top hits out of all the 
searches carried out. The effectiveness of database search 
methods can also be illustrated by the distance the query se- 
quences can be evolved before the search method no longer 
finds the homologous sequence in the database. We can 
therefore define a PAM sensitivity for a search algorithm as 
being the distance, d y to which a seed sequence, S(Q)> can be 
evolved before S(0) is no longer the top sequence found 
using S(d) as a probe in 50% of cases. The larger the PAM 
sensitivity of an algorithm, the more effective the search 
method. 

Discriminatory power of the database search 
statistics 

Coverage does not take account of whether the database 
search statistics would be able to recognize the correct match 
as significant or not. It is perfectly possible for a correct top 
hit to be given a score which would lead to the hit being ig- 
nored. The relative operating characteristic (ROC) curves al- 
lowed us to test the usefulness of the search statistics [see 
S wets and Pickett ( 1 982) and Shah and Hunter ( 1 997)]. The 
curves were obtained by plotting the sensitivity (/*") of the 
searches against the specificity (/>*). 

Sensiviry : P + = ^ Selectivity ; P~ = ^ f + ^ 

where f + is a true positive: correct hit, with a score above 
threshold; f~ is a false negative: correct hit, with a score 
below threshold; /" is a true negative: incorrect hit, with a 



score below threshold; J* is a false positive: incorrect hit, 
with a score above threshold. 

For each search carried out using both the artificially 
evolved and the real sequence, we knew which of these re- 
sults were correct or incorrect, and the search score given for 
that hit. If the score for a database hit was above the thresh- 
old, the hit was assigned as positive, below the threshold they 
were assigned as negative. If a specific threshold value was 
selected, it was therefore possible to assign all hits as either 
true positives, true negatives, false positives or false nega- 
tives. For BLAST probabilities and FASTA expectation va- 
lues, the converse is true. P ¥ and P~ were calculated for a 
range of threshold values. The range was selected to ensure 
that P~ ranged from 0 to 1 . 

The area under the curve was found by numerical integra- 
tion. This gave us a performance measure P P is essentially 
a measure of how well the statistic is able to discriminate 
between correct and incorrect hits. If P = I, there is a thresh- 
old that allows us to discriminate between correct and incor- 
rect hits perfectly. When 0 < P < 1 , there arc always going to 
be false results, whatever threshold is set. 

We can define the optimal cut-off to be the one that mini- 
mizes the total number of errors. The number of true posi- 
tives which have been missed is given by (1 - /*"). Similarly, 
the number of true negatives that have been missed is given 
by (1 - P~). Therefore, the optimal cut-off is the one that 
minimizes ( 1 - P ¥ ) + ( 1 - p ). The optimal cut-off was calcu- 
lated for each of the database search methods. 

Results and discussion 



Coverage of the database searches: BLASTN and 
Smith-Waterman 

The results of the database searches using the evolved se- 
quences were plotted. Figure 1 shows the number of correct 
top-ranked hits out of 10 obtained for each set of sequences 
of different gene type using the default Smith-Waterman and 
BLASTN searches. A reverse sigmoidal shape is observed. 
The same shape curve was obtained for each gene type used, 
indicating that the search results are independent of gene 
type. The PAM distance at which only 50% of the correct top 
hits are found gives the PAM sensitivity, a useful measure of 
the coverage of a database search method. For BLASTN, the 
coverage falls to 50% at around PAM 75; for Smith- Water- 
man, the coverage falls to 50% at around PAM 125. This 
indicates that the Smith- Waterman default searches perform 
better than the default BLASTN searches in identifying the 
more distantly related sequences. 

If the per cent identity between the original and evolved 
DNA sequences was >70%, the hits were significant. How- 
ever, this was only the case for sequences that had been 
evolved to PAM 25. For sequences had been evolved to PAM 
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0 50 100 150 200 

PAM Distance 



Fig. I. The number of correct top-ranked hits out of 10 obtained at 
each PAM distance for each set of sequences of different gene type 
using the default Smith- Waterman and BLASTN searches. — , 

ciliary neurotrophic factor; , tyrosine phosphatase; • ■ •, retinol 

binding protein. 

50 or greater, the average per cent identity fell to -60%, at 
which point it remained constant as a function of increasing 
PAM distance (data not shown). This suggests that the per- 
centage identity between the probe sequence and a match in 
the database is not a good statistic for determining whether 
a match is significant. This is different from the case of pro- 
teins where it is well established that sequence matches 
showing >25% sequence identity are significant (provided 
that the probe sequence is long enough). It does not seem to 
be possible to detect significant matches between DNA se- 
quences when the distance between them is greater than 
PAM 125. This again is in contrast to protein sequence data- 
base searches where the 'twilight zone' is generally con- 
sidered to occur at about PAM 250, equivalent to 25% se- 
quence identity (see below for a more detailed analysis). 

Figure 2 shows the PAM distance at which the coverage 
falls to 50% as a function of probe sequence length using 
Smith- Waterman. From this figure, it can be seen that there 
is a strong effect of probe sequence length of the coverage, 
with a sharp fall off in performance for probe sequences 
shorter than 200 bp long. Therefore, we would not expect 
database searches using a query sequence of <200 nucleo- 
tides to be very effective. These results are reassuring in the 
context of expressed sequence tag (EST) analysis, which 
plays such an important role in current genome research. 
ESTs are generally 300-400 nucleotides in length (Boguski 
et aL , 1 993 ), longer than the minimum length suggested here. 

Table 3 shows the percentage coverage of the database 
searches, using the sets of sequences of different length 
longer than 200 nucleotides. These values provide a measure 



200 




25 ; 



200 400 600 800 1000 1200 

Query Sequence Length 



Fig. 2. Effect of query sequence length on the effectiveness of 
Smith- Waterman searches. The plot shows the average PAM 
distance of the query sequences when the coverage of the database 
search is 50% (the PAM sensitiv ity) as a function of sequence length. 

of the sensitivity of the algorithms. Smith- Waterman 
searches have the best coverage, and are therefore the most 
sensitive. BLASTN with a word size of six has the second 
highest percentage coverage. FASTA had a very similar 
coverage to that seen for BLASTN with a word size of 6. The 
worst performing algorithm was the default BLASTN. 



Table 3, Percentage coverage (i.e. percentage of correct evolutionary 
relationships detected) of the different database searching methods using 
the artificially evolved query sconces of length 200 nucleotides or longer 



Database search method 


% coverage 


BLASTN default 


21.6 


BLASTN iv = 6 


48.4 


BLASTN2 default 


23.6 


FASTA default 


43.4 


SW default 


58.2 



A number of searches using real tyrosine phosphatase nu- 
cleotide sequences were carried out against databases con- 
taining just one member of the tyrosine phosphatase gene 
family. The performance measure, P y for the Smith- Water- 
man and BLAST algorithms (word length = 6) was 0.85800 1 
and 0.876623, respectively. For Smith-Waterman, the dis- 
criminatory power of the Z-score statistic was the same as 
observed for the model data. For BLAST searches, the statis- 
tics did not perform quite as well for the real data as they do 
for the model data. 

Shah and Hunter (1997) calculated ROC curves for 
FASTA Z-score and BLAST expectation to evaluate the per- 
formance of these statistics in classifying enzymes according 
to their International Enzyme Commission (EC) classifica- 
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tion. They obtained P values of 1 for -40% of EC classes, 
and 0.8 < P < 0.99 for -48% of classes. These P values were 
the result of protein database searches and so we would not 
expect the DN A database search statistics to perform as well 
because of the degeneracy and smaller alphabet of DNA se- 
quences. However, the P values of 0.85-0.87 for the real 
DNA data searches are within the range observed for protein 
database searches. This again suggests that comparing a 
DNA sequence against a DNA database can proc useful 
results. 



Coverage of the database searches: BLASTXand 
FASTX 

The BLASTX and FASTX searches of the evolved se- 
quences against S WISSPROT gave 50% coverage at PAM 
50 (data not shown). This might appear to be an anomolousy 
low value. However, S WISSPROT did not contain a transla- 
tion of the original tyrosine phosphatase sequence, only re- 
lated sequences. For the BLASTX and FASTX searches 
against TREMBL, 50% coverage was yielded at PAM 210 
(data not shown). TREMBL did contain a translation of the 
original 'seed' sequence. The searches against TREMBL 
were more sensitive than those against EMBL. This is ex- 
pected as proteins are non-degenerate and comprise a larger 
alphabet than DNA. These results demonstrate the import- 
ance of searching SWISSPROT, EMBL and TREMBL. 
TREMBL contains the translations of all coding sequences 
(CDS) specified in EMBL, but not already in SWISSPROT 
(Bairoch and Apv, Jiier, 1 996). As translations only appear in 
TREMBL if they have been specified in the nucleotide se- 
quence annotation, it is important to search a nucleotide data- 
base such as EMBL, which in any case is the most up to date. 
These results again demonstrate the fact that searching a 
DNA sequence against a DNA sequence database can some- 
times give better results than using the more traditional 
FASTX or BLASTX. 



a) 



Discriminatory power of the database search 
statistics 

Figure 3 shows ROC curves for the BLAST, FASTA and 
Smith- Waterman searches using the sets of sequences of dif- 
ferent lengths (200, 400, 600, 800 and 1000). The values of 
P* and P~, which were determined over a range of thresh- 
olds, are not shown. 

The performance measures P for each search method are 
shown in Figure 3. The BLAST and FASTA searches all give 
a similar P value (P = 0.96-0.97). This indicates that the 
search statistics are performing well. The Smith-Waterman 
searches produce a P value of 0.85. Therefore, although 
Smith-Waterman is the algorithm which gives the best 
coverage (see above), it has the least discriminating score for 



0.5 
P" 



0.5 
P* 



+ G.0S 



0.5 

p" 



e) 



Fig. 3. ROC curves for the DNA database searches using the sets of 
sequences of different lengths, (a) BLASTN searches, default 
settings. P = 0.960843. (b) BLASTN searches, using a word size of 
6. P = 0.972293. (c) BLASTN2, default settings. P = 0.970676. (d) 
FASTA, default settings. P = 0.973303. (e) Smith- Waterman, 
default settings. P = 0.845 113. 



determining whether a top hit is signi ficant. The Z-score does 
not work as well as the P and E values used by BLAST and 
FASTA, respectively. 

The optimal cut-offs for the database search statistics were 
calculated by finding a cut-off value for the database search 
statistic which minimized (1 -P*) + (\ -/*"). A good default 
cut-off value to use for the P or E score is either 0.0 1 or 0.005 . 
At these values of the cut-offs, the rate of false positives is 
<2% and the rate of false negatives is <5%. For Smith- Wat- 
erman searches, the cut-off value for the Z-score should be 
set at 5. At this value, the rate of false positives is 1 .5% and 
the rate of false negatives is 20%. From these numbers, it is 
clear that the Smith-Waterman Z-score seriously underesti- 
mates positive hits. Altschul et al (1994) provide a useful 
introduction to the strengths and weaknesses of the different 
scoring statistics used, and particularly into the problems as- 
sociated with using the Z-score as a statistic. 
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Conclusions 

Our aims in this paper were to assess the strengths and wea- 
knesses of different DNA database searching algorithms, 
- and to provide guidelines to help assess the significance of 
the results obtained. Because of the problems of creating 
suitable test sets, we have had to concentrate on DNA se- 
quences that contain protein coding regions. However, the 
greatest increase in DNA sequences is currently coming 
from ESTs and the results from this work should be appli- 
cable for this important class of sequences. 

The Smith-Waterman algorithm is the best algorithm for 
finding remote homologues of DNA sequences; however, it 
suffers from having the least discriminating statistics (Z- 
score). BLASTN run at a word length of 1 1 (default) has the 
worst coverage of the algorithms tested; however, it does 
have the most discriminating statistics. The results show that 
a sensible compromise for coverage, sensitivity and speed is 
to use either FASTA or BLASTN with a word length of 6. 
This gives almost as good a coverage as can be obtained with 
Smith- Waterman, but with the advantage of better sensitiv- 
ity. The cut-off for the BLASTN P value should be set at 
0.0 1 , the cut-off for the FASTA E value should be 0.005. Any 
matches found with scores below these Eo revalues should 
be significant 98% of the time. 

Analysis of the results of the test set has suggested optimal 
cut-off values of the search statistics. These are given below: 
BLASTN (default) P value:< 0.0 1 

BLASTN ( w = 6) P value:< 0.0 1 

BLASTN2 (default) P value:< 0.005 

FASTA E value:< 0.005 

SW Z-score: > 5 (Implementation: 

Biocellerator bic_sw) 

These thresholds should only be applied when a query se- 
quence of at least 200 nucleotides has been used as searches 
using query sequences shorter than this have been shown to 
be ineffective. It is important to realize that these scores have 
been calculated for searches of a database of 70 000 se- 
quences. If the simulations had been run on a larger dai^oase, 
the cut-off values obtained would have been larger. There- 
fore, these cut-offs are conservative. 

A PAM distance of ! 30 between protein sequences seems 
to be the limit of sequence homology detection between the 
corresponding DNA sequences. A distance of PAM 130 
corresponds to -35% amino acid identity between two pro- 
tein sequences (Dayhoff et al y 1978)— good enough to 
identify members of the same superfamily. Therefore, com- 
parison of a DNA sequence for a coding region against a 
DNA database can provide useful structural and functional 
information on the associated protein product. However, 
translating the DNA coding region to protein and comparing 



at the protein level is still the most sensitive way to search for 
matches— picking up matches at a distance of PAM 2 1 0, 
equivalent to a 20-25% sequence identity at the protein level! 
However, this only works if either the protein translation of 
the matching DNA sequence can either be created sensibly 
on the fly (for algorithms such as BLASTX) or has already 
been correctly entered into the protein sequence database. 
This need not necessarily be the case, particularly for EST 
sequences, in which case a comparison of a DNA sequence 
against a DNA database can provide useful information. 
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Abstract 

Background: Genomic sequence alignment is a powerful method for genome analysis and 
annotation, as alignments are routinely used to identify functional sites such as genes or regulatory 
elements. With a growing number of partially or completely sequenced genomes, multiple alignment 
is playing an increasingly important role in these studies. In recent years, various tools for pair-wise 
and multiple genomic alignment have been proposed. Some of them are extremely fast, but often 
efficiency is achieved at the expense of sensitivity. One way of combining speed and sensitivity is to 
use an anchored-alignment approach. In a first step, a fast search program identifies a chain of strong 
local sequence similarities. In a second step, regions between these anchor points are aligned using 
a slower but more accurate method. 

Results: Herein, we present CHAOS, a novel algorithm for rapid identification of chains of local 
pair-wise sequence similarities. Local alignments calculated by CHAOS are used as anchor points 
to improve the running time of DIALIGN, a slow but sensitive multiple-alignment tool. We show 
that this way, the running time of DIALIGN can be reduced by more than 95% for BAC-sized and 
longer sequences, without affecting the quality of the resulting alignments. We apply our approach 
to a set of five genomic sequences around the stem-cell-ieukemia (SCL) gene and demonstrate that 
exons and small regulatory elements can be identified by our multiple-alignment procedure. 

Conclusion: We conclude that the novel CHAOS local alignment tool is an effective way to 
significantly speed up global alignment tools such as DIALIGN without reducing the alignment 
quality. We likewise demonstrate that the DIALIGN/CHAOS combination is able to accurately 
align short regulatory sequences in distant orthologues. 



Background 

Cross-species sequence comparison is playing an increas- 
ingly important role in genome analysis and annotation, 
see [1-3] for review. The functional parts of genomes are 
under selective pressure, and therefore evolve more slowly 



than non-functional parts, where random mutations can 
be tolerated without affecting the evolutionary fitness of 
the organism. Consequently, conserved sequences often 
correspond to functional elements. Comparative 
sequence analysis has been used for a variety of purposes, 
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e.g. gene prediction [4-10], identification of regulatory 
elements [11-17] and identification of signature 
sequences to detect pathogene microorganisms [18], One 
major advantage of comparative approaches is that they 
ale based on simple measurement of sequence similarity 
and require little additional information about the fea- 
tures to be detected. While more traditional methods need 
large sets of training data to construct species-specific sta- 
tistical models of genes or regulatory elements, compara- 
tive methods essentially depend on the availability of 
syntenic sequences at an appropriate evolutionary dis- 
tance, making them effective for analysis of newly 
sequenced genomes, when little training data is available. 

In recent years, a number of algorithms have been pro- 
posed for pair-wise genomic alignment; these algorithms 
combine local and global alignment features by returning 
ordered chains of local similarities. Some approaches use 
suffix-tree or hashing algorithms to identify pairs of k- 
mers of a certain minimum length (and, possibly, a max- 
imum number of mismatches) [19-21]. These methods 
are extremely time-efficient but are most effective at align- 
ing sequences from closely related genomes, e.g. from dif- 
ferent strains of a bacterium [19]. A more flexible 
approach has been implemented in the PipMaker [22] set 
of tools, where a local alignment program implementing 
a gapped BLAST algorithm, BLASTZ [23], is used. 

A sensitive and versatile tool for multiple alignment of dis- 
tal sequences is DIALIGN [24], Originally, this approach 
has been developed to align protein and DNA sequences 
of limited length, e.g. [25], but in more recent studies the 
program has also been applied to large genomic 
sequences. Gottgens et al [ 1 4, 1 5] used DIALIGN to detect 
small regulatory sites in vertebrate genome sequences. 
Fitch et al. identified consensus sequences in pathogen 
viral genomes based on DIALIGN multiple alignments; 
these consensus sequences were used to identify sequence 
signatures for pathogen detection [18]. Unfortunately, die 
use of DIALIGN for analysis of genomic sequences has 
been limited by the long program running time: the orig- 
inal algorithm for pair-wise alignment required time pro- 
portional to the product of the lengths of the input 
sequences [26], which is too slow for long sequences. 

One way of combining speed and sensitivity for genomic 
alignment is to use an anchored-alignment approach. In a 
first step, a fast search tool is used to identify a chain of 
high-scoring sequence similarities. These similarities are 
then used as anchor points for the final alignment, where 
a more sensitive method aligns those regions that are left 
over between the identified anchor points. Such an 
approach was initially proposed by Batzoglou et al [6]. 
These authors developed GLASS, a system that aligns 
genomic sequences based on matching fe-mers. Obvi- 
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ously, die more dense a chain of anchor points is, the 
higher is the reduction of the search space and gain in 
speed for the final procedure - on the other hand, too 
many anchor points could overly restrict the search space, 
leading to decreased alignment quality. The main chal- 
lenge in the anchored-alignment approach is therefore to 
find a trade-off between speed and alignment quality - to 
locate anchor points that are as dense as possible while 
still leading to optimal or near-optimal alignments. 

Results 

In this section we first describe the CHAOS procedure for 
local alignment of two sequences. We then explain how 
pair-wise similarities identified by CHAOS can be used as 
anchor points for pairwise or multiple alignment. Finally, 
we evaluate our approach in detail, using pair-wise and 
multiple test data sets. 

CHAOS local alignment algorithm 

The CHAOS algorithm works by chaining together pairs 
of similar regions, one from each of the two input DNA 
sequences; we call such pairs of regions seeds. More pre- 
cisely, a seed is a pair of words of length k with at least n 
identical base pairs (bp). A seed si 1 ) can be chained to 
another seed 5< 2 ) whenever (i) the indices of s(0 in both 
sequences are higher than the indices of s< 2 ), and (ii) sO) 
and s( 2 ) are "near" each other, with "near" defined by both 
a distance and a gap criteria as illustrated in Figure 1 . The 
final score of a chain is the total number of matching bp in 
it. The default parameters used by CHAOS are words of 
length 10, with a degeneracy of one (n = k-1), a distance 
and gap criteria of 20 and 5 bp respectively, and a score 
cutoff of 25. The detailed algorithms used for finding 
seeds and computing the maximal chains are specified in 
Methods. 

After computing the maximal chains, CHAOS scores each 
chain by using match and mismatch penalties for the let- 
ters of each seed. For two seeds seperated by x and base y 
pairs in the first and second sequences, a gap penalty pro- 
portional to |x - y\ is incurred. CHAOS throws away chains 
that score below some threshold t. We augment this scor- 
ing method, by adding a rapid rescoring step: chains that 
score below t are immediately thrown away. Chains that 
score above t are rescored by performing ungapped exten- 
sions in both directions from each seed, and finding the 
optimal location to insert exactiy one gap of size Jjc - y|. 
The matches and mismatches can be scored with an arbi- 
trary substitution matrix. CHAOS can be used as a stand- 
alone program for local sequence alignment or as a pre- 
processing step to find anchor points for global alignment 
procedures. 
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Figure I 

The figure shows a matrix representation of sequence alignment The seed shown can be chained to any seed which lies inside 
the search box. All seeds located less then distance bp from the current location are stored in a skip list, in which we do a range 
query for seeds located within a gap cutoff from the diagonal on which the current seed is located. The seeds located in the 
grey areas are not available for chaining to make the algorithm independent of sequence order. 
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Anchored pair-wise and multiple alignment 

In the present study, we use CHAOS to identify chains of 
local sequence similarities that can be used as anchor 
points for DIALIGN. Once CHAOS has identified a collec- 
tion of local alignments for a pair of input sequences, we 
use an algorithm based on the longest increasing subse- 
quence problem [27] to find the highest scoring chain of 
local alignments in time 0(N log N), where N is the 
number of local alignments. For pair-wise alignment, this 
chain is directly used to anchor the DIALIGN alignment as 
described in [28]. 

For anchored multiple alignment, we proceed as follows: in 
a first step, we apply CHAOS to all possible pairs of input 
sequences; this way we obtain a list of similarities that we 
consider as candidate anchor points. The problem with 
these similarities is that they may contradict each other, 
i.e. it may not be possible to include ail of them simulta- 
neously in one single multiple alignment. To solve this 
consistency problem, we use the same greedy algorithm 
that DIALIGN uses to find consistent sets of local pairwise 
alignments in the process of multile alignment calcula- 
tion [29]. A quality score is associated with each of the 
identified candidate anchors and the set of all candidate 
anchors is sorted by these scores. Starting with the highest- 
scoring one, candidate anchors are accepted one-by-one 
as final anchor points - provided they are consistent with 
those candidates that have been accepted previously. 
Non-consistent similarities are discarded. This way, we 
finally obtain a consistent set of pair-wise anchor points, 
i.e. a set of anchor points that would fit into one single 
multiple alignment, see also [29,24,30] where our greedy 
procedure is explained in the context of the DIALIGN 
algorithm. 

Program Evaluation 

It is common practice to evaluate sequence alignment 
programs by applying them to real-world sequences with 
known functional sites or 3D structure. For protein align- 
ment, several sets of benchmark sequences are available 
[31-33]; they are routinely used as standards of truth to 
evaluate and compare the performance of multiple align- 
ment programs. For pair-wise comparison of genomic 
sequences, benchmark data have been compiled by Jare- 
borg et al. [12] and Batzoglou et al. [6], these data have 
been used for comparative gene finding. So far, however, 
there are no generally accepted reference data with which 
to evaluate software programs for multiple genomic align- 
ment. Herein, we first use the Jareborg benchmark data to 
demonstrate that our anchored-alignment procedure 
improves the running time of DIALIGN by up to two 
orders of magnitude while the resulting alignments are 
essentially the same as with the original non-anchored 
algorithm. Secondly, we apply our method to a set of five 
genomic sequences around the stem-cell-leukemia (SCL) 



gene. For all evaluations we start by masking the repeats 
in the sequences with RepeatMasker. We analyze the 
resulting multiple alignment in detail and we show that 
not only is the speed of DIALIGN is improved, but also 
important functional elements missed by the original 
DIALIGN can be detected by using the CHAOS anchors. 
Additional multiple sequence sets are used to demon- 
strate how the improvement in running time that we 
achieve depends on the length of the input sequences. 

Running time for pair-wise alignment 

The Jareborg data set consists of 42 annotated sequence 
pairs from human and mouse varying in length between 
less than 6 kb and more than 227 kb, with an average 
length of 38 kb. These sequences have been used in a 
paper for a systematic comparison of five different 
genomic alignment programs [10]. The result of this pre- 
vious study was that DIALIGN was superior to other 
methods in terms of alignment quality, but inferior in 
terms of running time. Since these results have been pub- 
lished previously, we do not repeat the evaluation of DIA- 
LIGN for pair-wise alignment. Instead, we focus on how 
our anchoring procedure affects running time and align- 
ment quality compared with the non-anchored DIALIGN. 

We first applied CHAOS to our data in order to obtain 
chains of anchor points. Next, we aligned the sequence 
pairs with DIALIGN, first without anchoring and then 
using the anchor points identified by CHAOS, and we 
compared the program running time and quality of the 
resulting alignments. DIALIGN was run with the transla- 
tion option where local similarity among DNA sequences 
is compared at the peptide level, see [29]. When CHAOS 
is run with default parameters the density of the returned 
anchor points was, on average, 2.1 anchor points per kb. 
The results in terms of alignment quality and program 
running time are summarized in Table 1. With a cutoff 
value of 20 for CHAOS, the program running time of the 
anchored DIALIGN could be improved by 95% compared 
to the non-anchored program, while the scores of the 
resulting alignments were reduced by about 1%. Align- 
ment quality was measured at two distinct levels, (a) by 
considering the numerical score of the produced align- 
ments and (b) by considering their biological quality. To 
this end, alignments were compared to annotated protein- 
coding exons and sensitivity and specificity were meas- 
ured at the nucleotide level, i.e. a nucleotide that is part of 
a selected fragment is considered a true positive (TP) if it is 
also part an annotated exon and as false positives (FP) if it 
is not; true and false negatives (TN and FN) are defined 
accordingly. We used the usual measures for prediction 
accuracy, namely sensitivity = TP/(TP + FN), specificity = 
TP/(TP + FP), and approximate correlation = 0.5 ((TP/(TP + 
FN)+(TP/(TP + FP)+(TN/(TN + FP)+(TN/(TN + FN))-1. 
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Table I: Total CPU time and alignment quality for OIALIGN (D) and DIALIGN anchored with CHAOS (C+D) applied to a set of 42 
pairs of genomic sequences from human and mouse [1 2], CHAOS was run with varying cutoff parameters. Lower cutoff values for 
CHAOS produced higher numbers of anchor points resulting in a decreased search space for the final DIALIGN alignment procedure 
thus leading to Improved running time but slightly decreased alignment quality. The average number of anchor points per kilo base Is 
shown (anc/kb). Score is the total numerical score of all produced DIALIGN alignments, /.e. the sum of the scores of the segment pairs 
in the alignments. As a rough measure of the biological quality of the produced alignments, we compared local sequence similarities 
identified by DIALIGN and CHAOS to known protein-coding regions. Here, Sn, Sp and AC are sensitivity, specificity and approximate 
correlation, respectively. For the D and C+D results, DIALIGN was evaluated by comparing off segment pairs contained in the alignment 
to annotated exons. 
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Multiple alignment of the stem-cell-leukemia (SCL) region 

To test the combined CHAOS- D IALI G N algorithm for 
multiple alignment, we used a set of five genomic 
sequences around the stem cell leukaemia (SCL) gene. 
SCL is a critical regulator of haematopoiesis, with a pat- 
tern of expression that is conserved in all species studied, 
from mammals to teleost fish [34]. Locations of the exons 
and of a number of important regulatory regions have 
been previously experimentally determined. We took SCL 
sequence from immediately after the upstream gene to the 
end of the sequence or just after the downstream gene - 
whichever was longer - in five species: human, mouse, 
chicken, pufferfish, and zebrafish. We aligned these with 
DIALIGN, both with and without prior CHAOS anchor- 
ing. We then examined the alignments for regions of 
sequence conservation between all five species. 

A total of 265,145 bases were aligned. With a new mixed- 
alignment option and the -o option, the combined 
CHAOS-DIALIGN algorithm completed the task in 1 hour 
and 35 minutes while the non-anchored DIALIGN took 6 
hours and 6 minutes. Mixed-alignments means that local 
similarities are evaluated in two ways, at the nucleotide 
level and at the peptide level where segments are translated 
according to the genetic code and the resulting peptide 
segments are compared. This option is appropriate where 
genomic sequences are aligned that may contain coding as 
well as non-coding homologies but it is relatively time 
consuming. The -o option is used for reduced running 
time, see the DIALIGN user guide for details. By contrast, 
if our sequences were compared at the peptide level only, 
the running time was 13.8 minutes with me anchoring 
procedure and 49.2 minutes with the non-anchored ver- 
sion of DIALIGN. These test runs were carried out on a 
Linux PC with a 2.4 GHz Pentium 4 processor. With both 



program options, the running-time improvement 
achieved by CHAOS anchoring procedure was more than 
70 percent while the numerical score of the output align- 
ments differed by less than 1 percent ('translated' option) 
and less than 0.1 percent ('mixed alignment' option). 

Of the four fish SCL exons, all of which have homologues 
in the higher species [35,15], the three coding exons were 
successfully aligned across all species by both algorithms. 
The downstream gene, membrane associated protein- 17 
(MAP 17), is not present in pufferfish and contains four, 
rather short, exons. Moreover, the chicken sequence only 
extends to the first of these. It is therefore perhaps not sur- 
prising that these were only aligned between human and 
mouse by both algorithms. Within the non-coding DNA, 
one further region of homology across all species was 
identified (see Figure 2). This region just upstream of exon 
1 has promoter activity in haematopoietic cell lines and 
also contains a midbrain enhancer [36-38]. Within this 
region and in all species, CHAOS-DIALIGN perfectly 
aligned five motifs, each of which is essential for the 
appropriate pattern or level of SCL transcription [36-39]. 
Unanchored DIALIGN misaligned the first GATA binding 
site; otherwise, alignments of the SCL promoter were 
identical. In the immediate downstream region, within 
the non-coding exon 1, a further motif was identified by 
CHAOS-DIALIGN alone. This represents a perfect binding 
consensus (5 -AANATGGC-3) for the zinc finger transcrip- 
tion factor YY1 [40]. This motif was conserved in all five 
species and may act as a transcriptional enhancer for the 
nearby promoter. Alternatively, it may be an RNA-binding 
element involved in post-transcriptional processing. 
There is one further non-coding sequence known to be 
conserved in the five species, but which is not aligned by 
either DIALIGN algorithm - the AAUAAA 
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Figure 2 

CHAOS-DIALIGN correctly aligns the SCL promoter and a conserved non-coding sequence in exon I . The alignment was 
extracted from the CHAOS-DIALIGN global alignment of SCL sequences from human, mouse, chicken, zebrafish, and puffer- 
fish. Consensus binding motifs are labelled. All except YY I have been previously demonstrated to be essential for the appropri- 
ate pattern or level of SCL expression. The factors binding conserved sequence (CS) I and 2 are unknown. Shading of bases is 
at (grey) and (black) conservation. 



polyadenylation sequence [15]. However, previous align- 
ment of this region was only possible with a priori knowl- 
edge of its existence and following extraction and local 
alignment of the relevant sequences. Other multiple 
alignment algorithms (MAVID (41], LAGAN [42]) also 
fail to align this region. It is interesting to note that in two 
cases the CHAOS/DIALIGN combination produces bio- 
logically superior alignments than unanchored DIALIGN. 
This is likely due to the anchor points limiting the search 
area of DIALIGN and not allowing it to accept a numeri- 
cally superior alignment that is incorrect biologically. 

Running time for longer sequences 

We wanted to explore how the relative improvement in 
program running time that we achieved by our anchoring 
method depends on the length of the input sequences. 
The main benefit of reduced running time of DIALIGN is 
that this way the program becomes applicable to genomic 
sequences that were previously beyond its scope, so we 
wanted to estimate the behavior of the running time for 
very long sequences, It has been previously shown in [42] 



that given certain assumptions about the distribution of 
anchor points on the sequences the running time of an 
anchored alignment algorithm would be linear in the 
sequence lengths. In reality, it is difficult to predict the dis- 
tribution of distances between anchor points since this 
depends, of course, on the sequences being compared. 
Nevertheless, for our data we could confirm that the rela- 
tive improvement in running time for pairwise sequences 
was far more significant for longer sequences than for 
shorter ones (Figure 3). 

The SCL sequences that we used as a test example for mul- 
tiple alignment were only 53 kb in length, so we did two 
additional test runs to test the performance of our 
approach for longer, multiple sequence sets. First, we 
applied the anchored and non-anchored procedures to a 
set of three genomic sequences from human, mouse and 
dog from the interleukin region [43] with an average 
length of 222 kb. We used the translation option together 
with the -o option. Without anchoring, the running time 
of DIALIGN was 8 h and 36 min ; with anchor points 
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Figure 3 

Relative improvement in program running time for 42 pairs of genomic sequences form human and mouse of different length. 
Each point represents one sequence pair. The x-axis is the medium sequence length of sequence pairs while the v-axis is the 
relative running time of the anchored-alignment procedure compared to the non-anchored procedure. 



created by CHAOS, the running time was reduced to only 
24 min and 40 s, so the CPU time was reduced by more 
than 95%. At the same time all the annotated features (all 
exons and known reguatory sequences) were properly 
aligned. The numerical score of the anchored alignment 
was 1 .5% below the score of the non-anchored alignment. 
As a third example, we aligned syntenic sequences from 
human chromosome 20, mouse chromosome 2 and rat 
chromosome 3 that had an average length of more than 1 
MB. The anchored program run terminated after 8 h and 
17 min. We did not complete the non-anchored run but 
based on the first 2 days we estimated that without 
anchoring, the program would have terminated after 18 



days, so for these sequences, the running time was 
reduced by around 98%. 

Discussion 

Multiple alignment of large genomic sequences is now a 
crucial tool for genome data analysis and annotation. Sev- 
eral studies demonstrated that DIAUGN is a highly effi- 
cient and versatile tool for this purpose. It has been used 
to identify biological relevant signals in raw sequence 
data, such as regulatory elements [14,16,44,45] or pro- 
tein-coding regions [10] and a new gene-prediction pro- 
gram called AGenDA (Alignment-based Gene Detection 
Algorithm) has been developed that relies on DIAUGN 
alignments as input information [9,46]. Most recendy, 
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DIALIGN has been succesfully used to identify signature 
patterns for pathogen microorganisms (18). However, 
DIALIGN was originally designed to align protein and 
short DNA sequences and its application to genomic 
sequences was severely limited by the long program run- 
ning time. To make the program applicable to larger 
sequences, we implemented an anchored-alignment option 
where pre-defined anchor points can be used to reduce 
the search space and running time of the alignment pro- 
cedure. To identify appropriate anchor points, we devel- 
oped a fast similarity search tool called CHAOS. With the 
new anchoring option and anchor points created by 
CHAOS, DIALIGN can now be applied to data sets that 
were previously beyond its scope. 

Most of the methods for heuristic local alignment, such as 
BLAST [47] and FASTA [48] were developed when the 
bulk of available sequence were proteins. It has been 
shown that such algorithms are not as efficient in aligning 
non-coding sequences [49]. With the new availability of 
genomic sequences it is appropriate to refine the 
algorithms used for local alignment so that they more 
closely reflect the fashion in which the genomic sequences 
are conserved. Unlike other fast algorithms for genomic 
alignment, CHAOS does not depend on long exact 
matches, does not require extensive ungapped homology, 
and allows mismatches in seeds, all of which are impor- 
tant when comparing distantly related organisms or non- 
coding regions, where conservation is generally much 
poorer than in coding areas. 

Some previous algorithms for anchored global alignment 
have worked by first identifying very strong local similar- 
ities among the input sequences and adding weaker simi- 
larities later. The problem with this approach is that one 
high-scoring spurious match can lead to a wrong output 
alignment while many weaker but biologically important 
homologies may be missed. By contrast, CHAOS searches 
for the highest scoring chain of local alignments. This way, 
a numerically high-scoring but biologically wrong local 
alignment can be conterbalanced by a chain of several 
weaker local alignments - provided that the total score of 
these alignments exceeds the score of the one wrong 
alignment. 

We demonstrate that the chains of local alignments 
returned by CHAOS can be used to anchor the DIALIGN 
alignment procedure, significantly improving the align- 
ment speed, without affecting the quality of the output 
alignments. To compare the quality of the anchored and 
non-anchored alignments, we applied both versions of 
the program to a database of genomic sequence pairs from 
human and mouse. We compared the numerical scores of 
the resulting alignments as well as their biological quality. 
For multiple genomic alignment, no benchmark data are 



presently available to compare the perfomance of differ- 
ent alignment algorithms systematically. However, the 
first step in the DIALIGN multiple-alignment procedure is 
the pair-wise alignment of all possible pairs of input 
sequences; fragments of these pair-wise alignments are 
then used to assemble a multiple alignment. Thus, the 
results that we obtained for pair-wise alignment can be 
directly applied to multiple alignment. 

We could confirm this in a detailed study of a set of five 
genomic sequences around the stem cell leukemia (SCL) 
gene from vertebrates ranging from fish to human. As 
with our test runs for pair-wise alignment, the anchoring 
procedure led to a considerable improvement in running 
time while the output alignments were virtually the same 
as without anchoring. The numerical scores of the 
anchored multiple alignments differed by less than 1 per- 
cent from the scores of the non-anchored alignments and, 
again, the biological quality of the anchored alignments 
was even improved. For the SCL sequences, the improve- 
ment in running time was less dramatic than with the 
human-mouse seuqence pairs used to evaluate the pair- 
wise alignment procedure. There are two obvious reasons 
for this result, (a) The SCL sequences are shorter than the 
sequences used for pair- wise alignment and, as discussed 
above, the relative improvement in running time 
increases with sequence length, (b) The SCL sequences are 
more distantly related than the human-mouse sequence 
pairs. Thus, the density of anchoring points identified by 
CHAOS is lower than in the previous examples. 

In the SCL example, we demonstrated that our method is 
able to identify small regulatory elements. It should be 
mentioned that there are a number of limitations associ- 
ated with distal species comparisons for the identification 
of putative regulatory regions. In the SCL locus, many 
known mammalian enhancers cannot be identified in 
chicken or fish species [15,14]. This may be because 
sequence divergence is so extensive as to mask short regu- 
latory motifs. In support of this is the observation that 
some functional regions (e.g. exon 1 and the polyA site) 
could be aligned only with a priori knowledge of their 
location, extraction of the surrounding sequence, and 
subsequent local alignment [15]. Alternatively, it maybe 
because regulatory mechanisms differ. An example of this 
is provided by the enhancer of the IgH locus in catfish, 
which is capable of activity in mammalian transgenics, 
but which differs both in its location and critical regula- 
tory motifs between fish and mammals [50]. Where non- 
coding homology in distal comparisons exists, it is usually 
a powerful indicator of the presence of a regulatory 
region. The CHAOS-DIALIGN algorithm was capable of 
detecting the SCL promoter in a five-way alignment of 
sequences from human, mouse, chicken, pufFerfish, and 
zebrafish. Furthermore, it correctly aligned all the critical 
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motifs within this region, and a further YY1 motif in exon 
1 . As discussed above, homology in all five species for this 
latter motif has only previously been demonstrated fol- 
lowing extraction and local alignment of the relevant 
sequences using DIALIGN [15]. Other multiple alignment 
algorithms (MAVID [41], LAGAN [42]) fail to align this 
motif. Therefore, with the SCL dataset, the quality of the 
CHAOS-DIALIGN output in terms of biological relevance 
is superior to that of other multiple global alignment 
tools. It is also better than that of unanchored DIALIGN 
and, at the same time, the anchored program is between 
one and two orders of magnitude faster. 

Finally, we want to emphasize the need for further work 
in the general area of multiple alignments. Perhaps the 
most pressing problem right now is the inability of 
researchers to evaluate the alignment programs except by 
looking at examples which have been annotated by biol- 
ogists. At the same time' the methods that simulate evolu- 
tion of DNA sequences, such as ROSE [51], are unable to 
create biologically realistic sequences. Thus it is necessary 
to create some measure of alignment quality that is based 
on real sequences without biological annotation. 

Conclusion 

In this paper, we present a fast local pair-wise alignment 
tool called CHAOS (CHAins Of Seeds); we use this pro- 
gram to speed up the DIALIGN program. For a pair of 
input sequences, CHAOS returns a chain of local sequence 
alignments that can be used as anchor points to reduce the 
search space and running time of any sensitive global 
alignment procedure: it has also been used for anchoring 
in the LAGAN [42] alignment tool. We extend the anchor- 
ing approach to the problem of multiple alignment of large 
genomic sequences. Multiple alignments are likely to con- 
tain much more information about functional sites than 
pair-wise alignments, and with the increasing amount of 
genome sequence data, the development of methods for 
multiple alignment is a high priority. 

Systematic test runs with pair-wise alignments demon- 
strate that this way the running time of DIALIGN can be 
reduced by one to two orders of magnitude while the 
quality of the resulting alignments is only minimally 
affected. Moreover, the relative improvement in speed 
increases with the length of the input sequences, making 
our approach particularly effective for alignment of large 
genomic sequences. 

We also applied CHAOS/DIALIGN to a set of five genomic 
sequences from human, mouse, chicken, zebrafish, and 
pufferfish around the stem-cell-leukemia (SCL) locus. 
Our method correctly aligned three coding exons and five 
motifs involved in transcription regulation. To make our 
method easily available for the scientific community, we 



set up an internet server where CHAOS/DIALIGN can be 
used through a WWW interface. 

Methods 

In this section we describe the details of the CHAOS local 
alignment algorithm. 

Finding the seeds 

Formally, a seed is a pair of words of length fe with at least 
n identical base pairs (bp). The seeds are located using a 
simplified version of the Aho-Corasick [52] algorithm. A 
variation on the trie data structure [53] which we call a 
threaded trie (T-trie) is used to store the fe-mers of one 
sequence. A trie is a tree for storing strings in which there 
is one node for every common prefix. A node which cor- 
responds to the word w v ..w p would have as its parent a 
node that corresponds to w l ...w p . l . A trie that contains all 
of the fe-mers of some string has each leaf at depth fe, and 
each leaf stores all of the locations where this fe-mer occur 
in the indexed sequence. 

A T-trie differs from a regular trie in that a node that cor- 
responds to the string w x ...w ? will also have a back pointer 
to the node which corresponds to w 2 ...w p . We start by 
inserting into the T-trie all of the fe-mers of one of the 
sequences, which we will call the database. Then we do a 
"walk" using the other, query sequence, where we start by 
making the root of the T-trie our current node, and for 
every letter of the query: 

1. If the current node has a child corresponding to this let- 
ter we make this child our current node, and return any 
seeds stored in it, 

2. Otherwise make the node pointed to by our back pointer 
our current node, and return to step 1. 

As an illustration of why this method works well in prac- 
tice, assume that all of the possible fe-mers are present in 
the database (which is most likely the case). Then, finding 
the fe-mers that correspond to the next letter of the query 
requires only two pointer operations: the first is to follow 
a back pointer from the fe level node which is our current 
node, the second to follow a down pointer from the 
resulting node to the appropriate child. Because in prac- 
tice most k-mers will be present in the database sequence 
this process will work quickly. To allow degeneracy we 
permit multiple current nodes, which correspond to the 
possible degenerate words. It also offers a space saving 
over the traditional Aho-Corasick automaton as it requires 
the storage of one rather than four "failure links". 

Chaining the seeds 

A seed 50) can be chained to another seed s< 2 ) whenever (i) 
the indices of it 1 ) in both sequences are higher than the 
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indices of s( 2 ), and (ii) sO) and s( 2 ) are "near" each other, 
with "near" defined by both a distance and a gap criteria 
as illustrated in Figure 1 . 

To find the chains of seeds we use the following algo- 
rithm. Let D be the maximum distance between two adja- 
cent seeds. The seeds generated while examining the last 
D base pairs of the query sequence are stored in a skip list, 
a probabilistic data structure that allows for fast searches 
and easy in-order traversal of its elements [54]. The seeds 
are ordered by the difference of its indices in the two 
sequences (diagonal number). For each seed s found at the 
current location do a search in the skip list for previously 
stored seeds which have diagonal numbers within the per- 
mitted gap criterion of the diagonal number of s. We thus 
find the possible previous seeds with which s can be 
chained. The highest scoring chain is picked and this 
chain can be further extended by future seeds. In order to 
enforce the distance criterion we then remove from the 
skip list all seeds which were generated D base pairs from 
the positions of the new seeds, and insert the new seeds 
into the skip list. 

Availability and requirements 

The combined CHAOS-DIALIGN software is available 
online at Gottingen Bioinformatics Compute Server 
(GoBiCS): http://dialig n.gobics.de/chaos-dialign-submis 

sion 

The source code for CHAOS is available at: http:// 
www.rs.stanford.edu/~h mdno/chaos/ together with a 
PERL script that transforms CHAOS output to the format 
that can be used to anchor DIALIGN. A version of DIA- 
LIGN that accepts such anchors is available at: http:// 
hihiserv.techfak.uni-bielefeld.de/dialign/ 
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